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CHAPTER XVI.—{contixvep.] 


; Sim now looked up to the window, and caught 
sight of Mr. Richards. In a moment he tore 
the handkerchief from his wrists, and crossed his 
arms high above his head. 

“ What is it, Sim?” asked Mabel.“ See, Mr. 
Morton, what he is doing! How very strange !” 

. Ise got a knife, Ise has, and Ise knows !” he 
said, triumphantly, keeping his eyes fixed 
the face of Mr. Richards. % bien 
’ “A knife!” repeated Mabel, wonderingly, put- 
ting her hand to her head. « What can he 

mean ?” 

“Evidently just nothing, Miss Mabel, so don’t 

fret yourself,” Mr. Morton answered. 

“ He wants to kills me, he does—I knows; 

and I knows lots o’ things.” 

Still Sim kept his long arms crossed above his 

oa while Mr. Richards, white and trembling 
wit rage, stood as if chained to th 
watched him. eee 

“Who wants to kill you?” asked Mr. Mor- 

ton, smiling. 

“T knows, I docs; and I sees hi ; 

$008 him Lankin’ ame a)abm 12. _— _— : 
towards it quickly disappeared. 


fow?!* he demanded, going up to her. “It 
will be wise for you to drop some of your fine 





“He’s coming!” cried Sim, starting off at a 
rapid pace, while he kept his arms in the same 
strange position above his head. “ He wants to 
kills me, he does!” 

Speaking a few hasty words to Mabel, Mr. 
Morton followed him, while she stood and watch- 
ed the two out of sight. Going into the house 
she found Mr. Richards walking nervously up 
and down the sitting-room. 

“Sim has indeed returned!” he said, in an 
inditferent way. 

“Yes,” she answered, drawn into speaking 
pleasantly, by the strange glance, which at 
times had such power over her. ‘Can you 
imagine why he goes through that singular mo- 
tion with his arms, when he thinks you are 
noticing him ?” 

“T cannot imagine!” he replied, in a low, 
clear voice. “But some one shall answer for it 
before many hours,” he said, to himself, as he 
turned away. 

Two hours later as they sat at the supper-table 
together, Mabel inquired of her mother, for Mr. 
Richards. 

“ He has gone to the city on urgent business,” 
was the reply. 

“On urgent business ?”” Mabel repeated, with- 
out knowing why she did so. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LEONE AND MR. RICHARDS. 


TurovGu the great city poor Leone searched 
for her lost boy; searched with a weary heart, 
but found him not. Her eagerness to find him 


airs, my lady.” 

“ Indeed !”’ 

She looked up defiantly into his face for a mo- 
ment, and then turned to the fire again. 

“Do you brave me in this way!” he cried, 
hoarse with passion. ‘After all that you have 
thrown upon me, afl the cursed trouble you have 
heaped in my way, do you meet me like this ?” 

Her face was white, but still unmoved. She 
did not answer him. 

“ You have kept your promise !”’ he said, put- 
ting his mouth close to her ear, and hissing the 
words from between his half-closed teeth. 
“Where is your boy, your darling son, to- 
night?” 

“My boy!” she cried, starting up, her eyes 
growing bright and eager. “God knows, I 
do not !” 

“No, you do not—bat 7 do!” 

“You do! you do—and what—” 

“ What do you expect ?” he asked, sneeringly. 
“ What did I tell you?” 

“You have not harmed him, Rollins Flagg,” 
she answered, in a fearfully low tone, grasping 
his arm with her thin hand. “ You will not— 

you dare not tell me that !”” 

“JT dare not! Idare not! That sounds well 
from lips like yours! I dare do a great deal to- 
night, Leone!” 

“Yes, but in spite of your daring, I do not 
fear you. The strange look in your eyes does not 
startle me. You may threaten a million times 
to take my life, but you will not do it. Yes, 
strike if you will,” she continued, as he raised 
his clenched hand above her head, “or, you are 








THE ASSASSINATION.—MOTHER AND SON, 


“ Well, what?” she asked, ‘prompumg nar x 
his hesitancy. ‘ What will you do, destroy 
him ?” 

“Twill!” 

“And then, after that—what?”’ she asked, 
mockingly. 

“Peace and quiet and rest, I trust,” was the 
ans wer. 

“ Peace and quiet and rest!’ she mimicked. 
«Yes, such as the forever lost find! If you 
should lie down upon a bed of glowing coals, 
would you expect to find rest? Yet let me tell 
you, that if you raise your hand against my boy, 
a bed of fire will be sweet to the torture you 
will have to suffer. Do you understand ?” 

“ You are more fiend than woman,” he mut- 
tered between his teeth, turning away. 

Leone smiled. 

“T need to be,” she answered, quietly. 

“ Fiend or not,” he exclaimed, impatiently, 
“tell me what you will do with the boy ?” 

“Twill go for him again,” she replied, un- 
hesitatingly. 

“And then what will you do?” 

“Twill go th ds and th of miles 
away, and—become a better woman, perhaps,” 
she added, under her breath. 

“And you will be expeditious, you will do 
your work speedily ?” 

“ Speedily !” she answered. 

“That is enough—that is all I ask of you,” 
he said. ‘“ Do you need money ?” 

“T have money; Ido not want more. But I 
may be hindered in this, the task may not prove 
an easy one. You must be patient, and look 
well before you do any desperate act.”” 

He answered her with a nod of his head, and 


a 








armed—but one well-aimed blow from the dag- 





did not abate as the hours flew by, or as time 
lengthened into days between his flight and her. 
Still she walked the busy ways of the city, her 
anxious eyes penetrating its dark and mysterious 
places ; her tired feet carrying her unfalteringly 
on. Without food or sleep she continued her 
search, hoping against hope; believing that she 
would find him, when her better judgment told 
her that her belief was founded upon shadows, 
vague, evasive and unreal. 

At last, when she could go no further, and her 
heart had grown like lead within her, she turned 
wearily to her dark and cheerless home. 
went up the long stairway to her room, a terrible 
fear began to creep over her; a fear that her boy 
might fall into the power of his cruel, unnatural 
father. It came upon her so strongly that in her 
terror, her weariness was unheeded, and she went 
swiftly along the gloomy passage-way, her arms 
folded tightly across her bosom, and her breath 
coming in short, labored gasps. 


Striking a light, she kindled a fire in the grate, | 


and then sat down moodily before it. How long 
she sat there she did not know, but she was 
aroused by a step upon the stairs. She knew 
whose it was, but she did not change her position, 
or even look up, when the door was thrown 
open. 

“ Well, L’one !” 
tion, as he entered the room. 


was Richards’s first exclama- 


As she | 


“ Well!” she echoed, to all appearances un- | 


ger you carry, and I shall be silent before you 
There is nothing to hinder yoa—I am a woman, 
with no weapons to defend myself—you can make 
your bold threats good !” 

She stood before him with her slender arms 
crossed over her breast, looking so frail avd thin 
that it seemed as though a rude breath might 
Still the clenched hand was raised 


above her head, and the mad, fiery eyes bent | 


upon her; and still she met the murderous glance 
without flinching. Not a muscle of her firm 
face moved ; had she been dead, her limbs could 
| not have been more rigid or fixed. 


| conquer her. 
| 
| 


| By degrees the strong hand was lowered, and 
Leone turned | 


at last it fell harmlessly down. 
away with a laugh. 


she said. 

“There are more ways than one to touch 
| your perverse heart, Leone!” he answered. 

“Yes, 1 know it. You are speaking of my 
boy, now—and what of him ?”” 

“He is in my way again, dogging my steps 
like the accursed fiend that he is!” 

“ Your own child, Rollins,” she said, with a 
“ Be careful !” 
“ He is in my way again,” he repeated, without 


bitter sneer. 


noticing her, “‘and from it he must be taken! 
Must! do you understand, L’one ?” 
She bowed. 


“Ttold you that you did not dare harm me,” | 


left her. Once in the free and open street he be- 
gan to curse himself for his cowardice. Why 
had he not given that one desperate blow which 
| would have brought him his liberty? Why had 
| he not silenced, forever, the secrets which she 
might sometime dare to tell of him? What did 
he fear, but a weak, puny woman? If he had 
| pleased how long could her bravery have lasted ! 
| Once he went back to the door of her dwelling, 
and put his unsteady hand upon the latch, but 





forward, cursing himself anew. 


| es 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


! 
| THE TRIAL. MR. RICHARDS’S OFFER. 
| 


In jail, dejected and disheartened, Alick Sher- 
burne awaited his trial. For the futare he had 
but little hope. He knew that the power which 
had brought so much suffering and trouble upon 
him, was as strong as ever; that money which 
had robbed him of his liberty and reputation, 
could fix his guilt, in the eyes of the world, be- 

| yond a doubt. In a gloomy prison-house he 
should, without doubt, end his days. He thought 
of his aged father who was stricken down by his 
misfortune, and thanked God that his mother 
was sleeping peac efully in the village graveyard 
He pictured to himself his little home, with 

| want, bitter want and disgrace staring its inmates 


days’ time. His pale lips forgot their prayers; 
and brooding over his wretched fate his heart 
was filled with bitterness. He had friends still, 
and while they worked earnestly and uatiringly 
for him, in his solitude, he pitied them for the 
defeat which he felt sure they would meet. 

“Working for me is a thankless task!’’ he 
said, one morning to Morton. ‘I have tried for 
myself for years, and I know.” 

“Yes, to all appearances, it may be so, but 
you cannot tell what the future holds for you,” 
was the cheery answer. ‘I think you will come 
out of it bright enough yet.” 

Alick shook his head. 

“ But look here, as I was coming here this 
morning, an unexpected streak of good luck fell 
upon me. The idiot-boy, Sim, placed this in my 
hand, whispering your name as he did so.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Morton held up a soiled 
miniature case, before Alick’s eyes. 

“Do you want it? Can you guess whose 
face is contained in it?” he asked, playfully. 
« But take the treasure, I will not tantalize you,” 
he continued, placing it in his hand. ** There’s 
a bit of true kindness in the boy’s heart, my 
friend. You ought to be glad that it breaks out 
upon you in this dark hour!” 

“And I am glad and thankful,” answered 
Alick, something like his old earnestness visible 
in the tones of his voice. 


“From it hope for the future, then. That is 
all I can say to you this morning. I must go 
now, but I do not leave you alone. Beside Ma- 


bel’s pictured face, I leave you her blessing. God 
keep you !” 

Once or twice the young man was insulted by 
the momentary presence of Mr. Richards. But 
he did not notice him save by the steady gaze of 
his deep eyes; a glance so keen and piercing 
that it cut to the black heart of the bad, wicked 





even then, his courage failed him, and he went | 


man. 

In the meantime, Mabel grew so gentle and 
yielding that her mother began to helieve that 
her proud spirit was at last subdued. She no 
longer treated Mr. Richards with scornfal indif 
ference, but with the respect and kindness which 
had so long been demanded from her. She sang 
and played at his request, and once or twice went 
so far as to ask him to read to her, as she sewed 
of anevening. This before his and her mother’s 
eyes; but when alone in her chamber, she grew 
almost mad thinking of the part she was playing. 
She hated the songs which she had sung to him, 
| and despised the book which had been desecrated 
by his touch. Thinking of the polite familiarity 
which her manner encouraged, she scorned and 
loathed herself, and could not believe that any 
good would come to Alick from it, as Mr. Mor- 
ton had predicted 

At the poor-farm no treasure could be guarded 
more closely than was Sim, by his faithful friend, 
Marm Whitney. At her earnest solicitation his 
bed was placed close beside hers, and night after 
night she spent watching his slambers, fearful 
that some strange and unknown power would 
take the Loy from her again. 
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ed old Jerry, in confitience, “every time the idee 
“curred to her.” 

At which, that worthy gentleman shrugged 
his shoulders—stood back a few paces and ad- 
mired her, and then struck an attitude of de- 
fence, ending the comical tableau by placing 
his great paw of a hand over his heart, which 
sometimes he indicated was upon one side and 
sometimes upon the other. In fact to Marm 
Whitney it was of no consequence, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Toots, “so long as she was made 
aware of its existence in so gallant and lover-like 
way.” 

; At the village hotel, dressed like a lady, and, 

in all respects bearing herself like one, Leone 

waited for an opportunity to re-capture Sim, 
| But that Opportunity was slow in coming, and 
| day by day she grew more and more fearful for 
the result which she wes sure her failure would 
bring about. 








The boy was never out after night- 
fall, now, or seldom allowed to stray beyond the 
boundaries of the poor-farm. a 

In this way matters sfbod at the commence- 
| ment of Alick’s trial, the fame of which had 
| Spread miles around, and which drew crowds of 
curious people into town to witness its progress. 

On the first day the evidence was so strong and 
conclusive against him, that the conviction of his 
guilt was ‘more firmly fixed than ever in the 
minds of the people. 

; Calm and unmoved, the young man sat and 
listened to the perjured witnesses. From the 
lips of one he heard a plan, which he was sworp 
to have divulged, as to his manner of re “*""* 
himself upon Mr. Richards - *~*© P° ®* = 
have made a sh=-=5 there a wicked oath, against 
the wronged man; and again he had hinted of 
something worse than the destruction of property, 








in connection with his name. The young girls 


LLG Ct rere me ee a. 1 a 
found. It was, to all pe ee id 
forward and plain. 

Sick and faint at heart, Mabel listened to Mr. 
Morton as he repeated the discouraging transac- 
tions of the day. 

“And what does Alick say—how does he feel 
about it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ O, he’s as brave as ever. He wanted me to 
tell you so; and something more, he wanted me 
to tell you; not, as you loved him, to make any 
sacrifices for his sake.” 

“Sacrifices! I do not understand it,” she 
said, looking perplexedly into his face. “ Do 
you know what it means il 

Mr. Morton hesitated. 

“Perhaps it has occurred to him that Mr. 
Richards might possibly bribe you to become his 
wife!” 

“Me!” she repeated, her eyes flashing, and 
the color rising to her cheeks. 

“Yes, bribe you, by promising to help Alick 
to his liberty.” 

“©, Mr. Morton!” she cried, clasping her 
hands across her forehead, and staggering back 


“O, Mr. Morton, 1 have never 
” 


afew paces. 
thought of that before 
“Neither must you think of it, now, for a 
This is what Alick has been 
afraid of; and he begged me to carry his message 
to you.” 
“Tell nim how much TI thank him for his 


single moment. 





“ She grew just as faint as death!” she assur- | 


| kindness,” she said, while her eyes filled with 
| tears. ‘Tell him that I will always be true to 
my love for him—always! 
When Mabel 
| found Mr. Richards moving  restlessly about 
from one side of the apartment to the other 
“Tt is going hard with Mr. Sherburne,” he 
remarked, in his most plausible way. 


Now, good-hy !” 
entered the sitting-room, she 


| ©, how bitterly Mahel despised him for his 


| hypocrisy. 
| to strike him in the face; bat she answered, 


She longed, while he spoke to her, 


quietly, taking a seat by the window, as she 
spoke. 

“T have been told so!” 

“Would you like to save him from the igno- 
minious fate which threatens bim ‘” he asked, 
after a moment's pause, 

Mabel glanced wp into his face, and saw by 
the expression there, that Alick's fear was about 
being realized. 

“ Yes,” she answered, simply, without asking 
him for an explanation 

“You can, if you choose,” he said, after 
another pause 

“Tean'! can go?” 

She did not mean to put the question to him 
It slipped involuntarily from her lips 

“ Yes, if you please |” 

a Why don't you, then ad 

“1 await your orders, Miss Mabel !* 

“Do you believe him innocent '” 








“No, Ido not—I do not! but for your sake, 
I would make an attempt to free him.” 

“How 1?” 

“I cannot answer that quite yet, 


he said, 





— 
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-emiling. ‘I will-save him, conditionally. Do 
vyeu understand me?” 
“She shook her head. 
“J mean that if you will consent to be my 
wife, Iwill help’him to his liberty, Is that plain 
1 h ” 
3 «You are generous,” Mabel answered, bitterly. 
“True love cannot be bought and sold in this 
way. If—if—” she sg eg hesitatingly, 
ing her head u her hand. 
eer oe . Mr. Richards asked, softly. 
She silenced him with a single motion of her 
hand. 
“If,” she said, to herself, while her eyes droop- 
ed lower and lower—“if I could but save Alick r 
She thought of him living out his days within 
the dense walls of a prison, shut in from the sun- 
shine and the free air, cut off from all human 
love and sympathy ; with no hope for the future, 
no pleasure in the present. She thought of his 
growing old there; of his brave heart broken 
with the wrongs heaped upon it ; his dear face 
forrowed with care, his eyes sunken and dim 
before their time. She thought of ‘his love for 
her, of his brave trath—of his tenderness, almost 
womanly in its excess. If he were in her place, 
and she in his, would he hesitate to save her? 
No, no! What should she do, then? Make the 
sacrifice? She shuddered at the simple thought. 
“ You are sure you could save him ?” she said, 





next moment, Richards drove a sharp knife imo 
his breast, and the hot blood ran across his thin 
hands, as he clasped them feebly over it. 

“ Now, see what you'll tell !” muttered Rich- 
ards, springing up, and taking long rapid steps 
across the field. ‘‘ You are out of my sunlight!” 
“I wants my mother, I does!” moaned Sim, 
looking up towards the bright sky, “I wants my 
mother, and I wants my star!” he whispered. 
“My mother, mother!’ 

Ah, Lemuel Richards, base, cowardly murder- 
er, were there no eyes save God’s upon you when 
you struck that terrible blowt Was that a 
shadow that followed in your footsteps * a shadow 
that flitted across the fields? Was it a mist 
caught from the valleys that floated down so 
softly to the side of the wounded boy? God be 
praised—no! There were tender arms wound 
about his neck ; tender lips pressed to his in 
warm, passionate kisses; hot, burning tears 
rained upon his white tace and mingled with his 
blood. There was a mother there! weeping as 
none but a mother could weep—praying as none 
but a mother could pray. And the sun went 
down sending its golden glances upon the solemn 
scene—and the darkness fell down softly and 
gently upon the distant village, the shining 
river, and then folded itself over the white face 
of the boy, and around the drooping figure of 
the mother, and through the stillness went out 




















The mother’s heart in its heaviness crushed | 
down upon him, and it became marked heart and | 
soul with its mother’s woe. Lemuel Richards— 
then Rollins Flagg—came to your town and com- 
mitted a murder. Do you remember it. Tt has 
been years since, but have you forgotten it? For- 
gotten the wife who was robbed of a husband— 
the child who was robbed of its father ? 
teen years have passed, but is the crime forgot- 
ten? That man was its author! the man who 
has been striving for months to wed the daughter 
of the very man whom he murdered !” 

She paused a moment, but the great crowd was 
still, held in breathless silence. 

“T followed him to this place, - too late Se 
save the rman from his fate. It was n 
the time seis child’s birth. But what right had 
I with a child, what did / want of it? was the 
cruel question constantly put te me. I! Good 
Heavens! J who was dying for something to 
love, something to make me better. The child 
must die when it was born, he said. If I did 
not take its life, he would. I deceived him. 
When I was weak with illness, I brought my 
babe here (Ido not know why I selected this 
place), and left him at the door of your poor- 
house. You all remember the event; the boy 
who was so kindly cared for through its infancy.” 
She paused again. Still the great crowd was 
held silent—silent ! 








Seven- | 


<THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 


One word more. On that very New Year's | health failed, and even, if it had not, he could 


day, an antiquated sleigh drawn by an antiquated 
horse, was seen, at an early hour making its way 
out of the good town of Cranston. This sight 
was followed by the report that old Jerry Crane 
and Marm Whitney had eloped. It must have 


been true, for three days after they came back in | 


the same antique establishment, and proceeded, 
not to the poor-farm, but to the house of Mr 

Morton, and made an attempt to strike a bargain 
with him, for a small, shabby house that he 
owned in the west part of the town. By the 
assistance of Mabel and Alick, this desirable plan 
was brought about, and they retired in state, to 
their new mansion, to spend the honeymoon. 
Leone and Sim never left Mabel after her mar- 
riage. And peace and quiet, and happiness 
followed the weary days of pain and despair! | 
Mrs. Wheaton grew more like herself again after | 
the terrible excitement was over. Never to this 
day, will she allow any allusion to Lemuel Rich- 
ards to be made in her presence. 

So we will leave them, all, loving and beloved. 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at ail 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 








not have witnessed the public sale which was 
sow announced, of his household treasures 
| He had tortured himself by throwing into his 
creditors’ hands even little trithing mementos of 
| the past—literally leaving everything in lis 
house, save his own clothing and his private desk 
which, whatever others thought, contained lite 


but family letters, and the miniature of a litle 
child, with a curl of golden hair at the back of 
the locket. That child! ©, if he could bat 
now recall the past! If he had bat spoken kind- 
ly and forgivingly, that child might now have 
been near to save his gray hairs from shame and 
disgrace. 

There was, as we have said, a public sale. It 
comprised the store and household goods, and 
included a vaiuable horse, which Mrs. Phillips's 
failing health had induced him to bay, and which 
he would not part with after her death. The 
man had a tender spot in tus heart after all! His 
first question, when the man who had been his 
clerk came into his solitary room at a boarding 
house, the night after the sale, was : 

“Who bought Fleetwood 

“I did not know the man, sir. He was a 
stranger. There were many strangers there, 
and I did not learn the name of him who pur- 
chased the horse. He was in the house a good 
deal of the time, and I noticed that be bid for a 
number of things.” 
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ae On ‘ y wealth. e gen . 
Richards bit his lip. will keep my vow 


“ Will you give me your promise, now, at 
once?” he asked. 


And the night listened; and the swift river 
repeated it ! 


knows, I do not. But to the last moment he 
trusted in the good faith of the seducer and mur- 


who has thus degraded himself, and disappointed 
” 
mo Viard words were these, from the lips of any 


him at the house you occupied, at half-past nine 
this evening.” 





looked into her white, tearful farx 
turned from mo and fitted away « 


. into his hande—the “ What can any one want of me there ?’” said ; I did not stir from the spot where 
. eal so nines Gare as Se ly sister | one; still harder from those of a father. Mr. Phillips, with au uneasy gesture. me for hours. The moon came \ 
“Not to-night. You “5 al nai eapren xx. vast property that was to fall to an only s hed Mr. John Phillips was a proud man—proud of “ T cannot tell, sir. I did not know the man, down upon me with a regal pity 
veal fori as a 4 7 ae a eines ae eee himeelf, of his family, of the reputation he had | 5. from the dim glance I had of him at the door, 
is needed for him. CONCLUSION. them? Ask the widow of the murdered man— , 


“J will tell you to-morrow morning, early. I 
will not sleep to-night. My God! can I ever 


Purrine the dreadful deed of the night before 


the man who was murdered here years ago—ask 


acquired for honesty and upright dealing, and of 
the notice he received from people who were just 


I should say it was the man who was bidding 


stars looked like the eyes of an, 


with tears, I titted up my arme o 


persecu! ly maddened daughter, upon the house when I came away, and the same the great, caln shy—t csomed 6 
hards . madde . cht F = : we os 
Nf in!” from his thoughts, Ric boldly sought Ma the Indi: ted heer Wheaton’s brother! | & step farther up the ladder of fortune than | who bought Fleetwood. en . me re it borg ate 
8 _ agal morning, early!” Mr. Richards | bel for her answer. Her colorless face, quivering | The : a merc! nebebcetinien epee sacle Sate Sc abaiiinendee, en ee, ae eecees | : 
a ; i iced by him. With his money the fine ho Crease | 
lips and swollen eyes were unnoticed by 
repeated. 


“Yes,” she answered, as she stole softly from 
the room. 


_—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


81M’S BRAVERY. ITS RESULTS. 





ATED beyond exp with the app 
wa of + yim, Mr. Richards walked briskly 
out of the house and down the road, forgetting in 
his extreme selfishness the aching heart he had 
left behind him. One thought raled his mind, 


“ Have you decided?” he asked, eagerly. : 
“J have decided. Save him, and I will—will 
be your wife !” 
ite reached out his hand to her, but she shrank 
away from his touch, shuddering. 
“Not now—not now! I must go to my 
room !” 
To her room, alone with her misery! Alone, 
with a fate a million times worse than death 
staring her in the face. Alone, maddened and 


despairing! Slowly the minutes went by, and 


costly furniture bought. It was a bold stroke, 
but he was villain enough to carry it out. 3 One 
in this great town understood him, instinctively, 
and that one, the idiot-boy, his own son. He 
followed him about making strange signs in his 
face, and muttering fearfal words of his deadly 
secret. Frightened by this, and bent upon car- 
rying out his bold plans, he came to me for aid. 
I must rid him of the boy. Ipromised to do so. 
How gladly [promised every mother must know. 
I came from the city by night for my child. God 


he had ground down his family to the most piti- 
ful and pinching straits in private, to atone for 
expenditures to meet the public gaze with a show 
of riches that honestly belonged to his wife and 
children for their ordinary comfort. 

His eldest boy was placed in a store where 
there were many other clerks. Young Phillips’s 
scanty clothing, his evident destitution of money 
even to withholding a penny from a poor child, 
when others gave freely, accorded ill with the re- 
ports of his father’s wealth ; and the lads some- 
times touched the sorest place in Samuel Phil- 


man, | should hardly think he would expose me 
to the pain of going there.” 

Mr. Phillips walked to his own home with 
trembling steps. He looked old and feeble, 
like a man that had numbered twice his years. 
He reached the door that once opened to his 
familiar touch, and rang the bell. The woman 
who had so long kept his house opened it, and 
ushered him to the sitting-room, from which, 
years ago, he had ordered his boy from his sight 
forever. 





I was sitting alone in a great art 
my library fire one evening, and abe 
My fingers throagh my hair which 
with gray, when a servant enter 
laid the evening's mail upon the 
hot move or look up. The thoug! 
me an hour before that it was upo 
hight, nearly thirty years ago, the 
Laura. No sharp sorrow came wi 
—only a calm, sacred sadness. | 


This thought flashed into his mind, and was ; 
more vivid, from the circumstance of his own 
arm-chair being removed out of its ordinary 
place, and set in the middle of the room, and a 
low chair directly in front of it, on which Sam- 
uel had leaned in passionate weeping. The boy, 
in his misery, on that night, had left his cap 
hanging on the corner of that low chair; and, as 
if to deepen the father’s anguish to-night, a boy’s 


be praised, I felt his cheek against mine, his poor 
arms about my neck, and the beating of his 
heart against mine. Everything went smoothly 
for Richards, then. But one night Sim escaped 
from me, and found his way back to his old home. 
He arrived on the night of the party, and while 
the weary town’s people slept set fire to the mag- 
nificent mansion Again Richards came to me, 


to my lost love. The tender arm 
woman had been clasped around 
other lips had kissed freshness ar 
heart. By the dying light I looke 
at my face and form reflected in th 
upon the opposite side of the room 
a handsome man in my younger ¢ 
was bright and curling, and my ch 
health. I was the leeder and life «' 


still swiftly—slowly for Alick’s liberty—swiftly 
to rob her of hers. 
* Again the court-room was thrown open, and 
the learned judge and lawyers listened while the 
play went on. Lying witnesses were sworn 
upon the stand one after another, and with the 
same unmoved face the young man listened to 
them. Listened as though he believed that for 


that of the victory he had so well night won over 
Mabel. His fature began to look promising be- 
fore him. His cruel, base ambition would be 

~e weed. He knew that Alick would soon- 
. ee dungeon ; sooner suffer a 
thousand deaths, than se@ tm —.man he loved 
his wife. What a glorious triumph it wouia be! 
He would have his liberty, but the peerless, beau- 
tifal Mabel, where would she be ? 


lips’s heart, by reproaching him with sordidness. 
One day—a cold, wintry day—a little girl, shiver- 
ing and pale, came into the store. Her wan, blue 
look touched his heart with pity. He had money 
in his hand, but it was not his own. How could 
he send her away? He thrust two glittering 
half dollars into her hand, and bade her go and 
buy some wood. The money, he thought, could 


























“Curse the fool!” he exclaimed, angrily. 
“What new imp has taken possession of him 
now!” 

“ You wants to licks me, you does!” began 
Sim, beginning to make the strange motions 
with his hands and arms. ‘“ You wants to kills 
me, you does. You kills folks, sometimes, I 
knows you does, ’coz the wind saids so.” 

“ Fiends and furies!” cried Richards, spring- 
ing forward. ‘He does not deserve to live 
another moment.” 

“Tse got a knife, I has,” continued Sim, ina 
loud, clear voice. ‘I knows all abouts it, tco, 
I knows a great deal, I does!” 

“Curse your soul, I believe you!” was the 
answer. 

“Ise got matches, too— and I can do lots 0’ 
things with matches!” 

“Eh, you can, you miserable idiot !” 

“T can make fires with matches, I can—and 
fires will eat up great houses, they wil! !” 

“In good truth, yes!” growled Richards, 
walking rapidly after the boy. 

“IT makes a fire, I did, and it burned, it did 
*Coz you wants to licks me, and kills me, you 
does !” 

“It was you, then, who burned my house ?” 
muttered Mr. Richards, from between his shut 
teeth. 

“ Yes, it was, and Ise going to tell of it, Lis, 
so Alick Sherburne can comes out of the dark 
place, and Ise can goes in. Ise going to tell 
Mabil Wheaton, I is! and Ise going to tell the 
great men, I is !’”” 

“ God hearing me you never shall tell them !” 
was the passionate answer. 

“And Ise going to tell lots of things, I is!” 
cried Sim, tauntingly. “Ise going to tell how 
you wants to kills me, and what the wind says 
when I goes down to the queer place, wheres 
theres blood in the ground. I knows lots 0’ 
things, and Ise shall tell, too, I shall!” 

“You are speaking your last words, my fiend- 
prince,” hissed Richards, leaping the fence, and 
walking swiftly after Sim. “It was a poor day 
for you, that on which you came upon my 
path.” 

Crossing his arms above his head, and howl- 
ing at the top of his voice, the boy went for- 
ward. 

“You kills folks, you does!” 


he screamed, 
“and I burned your house, I did, 


He walked rapidly along, little heeding whither 


him there was no truth or justice in the world ; 


no rights, no hopes, nothing, nothing but the 


telling me that he would murder the boy, if I did 





eager throng she waited for his condemnation ; 
waited, and the trial went on. The evidence 
against the young man was strong; that for him 
weak and faint, and brought no light to the 
darkness. 


“Guilty! guilty!” was whispered from lip to 


ip. 

Pein unmoved, Alick listened. The plea for 
him was strong and ingenious, but his guilt tow- 
ered above it and it was thrown aside. Just as 
the jurymen were about retiring from their 
boxes, there was a bustle at the door, followed 
by the announcement, that another witness in 
favor of the prisoner wished to be heard. Every 
face was turned eagerly towards the slender 
figure of a woman who made her way hurried- 
ly through the crowd to the witness’s stand. 
The court-room grew as silent as death, as she 
was sworn, and stood for a moment without 
speaking, running her piercing eye over the 
faces of the crowd. 

“She must not be allowed to speak, she is 
mad !” cried Richards, excitedly, rising from his 
seat. 

“ Silence—silence !” answered Leone, in a low, 
clear voice. “If Iam mad, I can do no harm, 
but speak I must and shall! and—you—must— 
listen !”” 

“I tell you she is mad!” he repeated, loudly, 
his face growing white with fear as he spoke. 
“And I tell you, that he is a murderer!’ she 
retorted, in the same calm, solemn tone. “Ask 
him where the idiot-boy Sim may be found this 
morning? There is an eager search in the vil- 
lage for him. You heard the inquiries, as you 
came through the streets, gentlemen.” 

“ She—” interrupted Richards. 

“Let the woman speak,” said the judge, 
sternly—‘‘and,” he continued, looking into the 
white face of the murderer, “guard the door! 
Proceed with the evidence!” 

“ Be patient with me,” began Leone, “I have 
a story totell. I will make it as brief as I can. 
The prisoner at the bar is not guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge, but the son of the man 
before you, who calls himself Lemuel Richards ! 
The idiot Sim fired the grand house of his father ! 
His father, and J am the boy’s mother! Years 
ago, when I was young, innocent and pure, I 
was won away from my home, by that man,” 
she said, pointing to Richards, “to lead a life of 
wickedness and shame. Wickedness because I 


and more, tell him in his uncouth way, of the 
plan he was going to take to set your prisoner 
free. O, God! I saw more! I saw the madden- 
ed, exasperated man strike a knife into the heart 
of the boy, and flee across the fields! I saw the 
white face of my child turned towards me—I 
heard him call faintly, ‘mother! mother!’ I 
bore him in my arms to your village inn. You 
can see him in my room, now—stark, straight 
and cold! Dead! dead! dead! God pity me, 
dead! And that is all !” 

For a moment the silence remained unbroken, 
and then shout after shout arose! shout after 
shout—loud, long and deafening. In the midst 
of the noise, which it was vain to attempt to si- 
lence, Lemuel Richards stabbed himself to the 
heart, and fell down with the blood pouring from 
his wounds—down at the feet of the merciless 
crowd, which trampled his body as it hurried 
forward. 

Alick was taken from the prisoner’s box and 
borne out into the free air. Through the streets 
they carried him, triumphantly—and then out to 
the humble cottage where his father lived ; and 
still further, to the home of Mrs. Wheaton, crying 
and cheering at the top of their voices as they 
went—contented only, when they saw him by the 
side of Mabel, and heard her tremulous tones of 
joy and thanksgiving. An hour later the widow 
was brought home in a carriage, fur once robbed 
of her strength, her cheeks livid, her mouth trem- 
ulous, and her eyes tearful. 

“Forgive me! forgive me, my children!” she 
cried, kneeling at the feet of Mabel and Alick. 
“1 am at best a poor, weak woman, forgive me !” 
That night the crowd of the morning assem- 
bled again before the house of Mrs. Wheaton, 
and gave cheer upon cheer for Mabel and Alick. 
“ Three times three !”’ cried Mr. Morton. 
“And three times three again,’ he called, as 
the sound was echoed from hill to hill. “ Three 
times three, for the boy Sim is still alive! Loud 
and hearty, my boys, loud and hearty !”’ 

Loud and hearty, indeed, for good Marm 
Whitney hearing it, gave a cry of alarm, and 
sprang to old Jerry’s side, declaring that the last 
trump was sounding, an’ she was jest as faint as 
death! 

And Sim did not die. His wound came near 
proving fatal to him. For weeks he lay weak 
and prostrated, but he rallied at last; and under 


not take him outa of bis way: He knew that he 


teg worar was denetr 


to make an honest statement of the case, were 
taken for guilt; and a note to his father, which 
he was obliged to take home from his employer, 
distinctly told that Mr. Sampson no longer wish- 
ed to employ a person in his store who had been 
guilty of stealing. 

In his first passion, Mr. Phillips uttered the 
above words to his son. In vain he pleaded 
why he did it. Perhaps the excuse embodied 
more sin in his father’s eyes, than the deed itself, 
To give a dollar toa beggar! What an enor- 
mity! And then, that John Phillips’s son should 
80 outrage his father’s good name! The man’s 
pride was stronger than the parent’s affection. 
Samuel took him at his word; and, that very 
night, in the cold and darkness, the hoy set off, 
making his first step into the unknown future of 
his life. 

Had his father but believed him, pointed out 
what was wrong in his act, and forgave it for its 
mixtures of good, his son might never have sin- 
ned again. His pride and cruelty sent him forth, 
a wanderer, distrusting all, holding in his heart 
a root of bitterness which might turn his whole 
life to gall. 

When the family was roused to the conviction, 
the next morning, that Samuel Phillips was 
actually gone, Mr. Phillips tried to soothe the 
distressed mother with the thought that he had 
only disappeared for a time, and would soon be 
with them again, glad enough to return and ask 
pardoa for his conduct. He did not tell her with 
what wild and unforgiving words he had driven 
him away! 

Years passed away. No tidings came of the 
fugitive. The mother yearniog for her first born, 
drooped and died; and the only remaining son 
soon afterward, was drowned. Two daughters 
married and went away, and Mr. Phillips was 
left alone. It is not possible that conscience 
did not sometimes bring back the image of that 
poor boy, as he stood trembling that night under 
the weight of his firstcrime. A crime, too, com- 
mitted under the influence of the best feelings, 
and with full intention of repairing. Bat pride 
kept up his indignation against his son; and in- 
stead of pitying him for being a castaway, he 
only pitied himself for not being able to keep up 
the family name. 

At last there came a day when even Mr. Phil- 
lips’s proud spirit was crushed. More than the 
loss of wife and children, did this trial bow him 
t 
li 


be replaced; but he was watched by another 


Anwws an 


cap hung there again. How well he remembered 


in its old place. In his own chamber, the little 
arrangements of his dressing-table were precisely 
asthey always were; and in a little bedroom 
beside it, were the two small beds in which his 
boys used to sleep. 

He looked up at his conductor through his fast 
falling tears. Something in his face, in the 
bright, flashing eyes of the stranger went to his 
heart. They had returned to the sitting room, 


loving clasp. He heard the words “ This is all 
yours, dear father!” and then the two men sank 
together upon their knees, while the younger 
breathed out a fervent thanksgiving that he had 
been spared to comfort and console him in this 
hour of adverse fortune. 
Stung with his father’s cruel words, Samuel 
Phillips had deserted his home, and. driven al- 
ost to desperation, had wandered away from 
the places that knew him, to a far « ity : Provi- 
dence raised up friends to the desohite boy. He 
fouud himself trusted, honored, respected ; and 
aut the death of one who had been as a fat! 
him, he became wealthy. He saw the notice of 
the sale in a newspaper—hurried on to prevent 
it, and arrived only when it had already com- 
menced 


ver to 


He had heard of his mother’s death, and from 
that time, he resolved never to return But when 
he found that his father was in real distress, all 
was forgotten, save the thought that he might be 
in time to save him from open disgrace or actual 
want. Everything had fallen into his hands, 
for the by-standers saw that he was determined 
to possess all, and they gave way to his evident 
desire and ability to wratify it. 

The reconciliation was complete. The pride 
of the father was subdued Re-instated in his 
old home, his liabilities all met, aod his business 
re-established, by the son whom he had banished, 
his heart melted to a child-like humility that was 
touching to behold. He has foand that 


* Nearest the Throne it-eif, niust be 
The footstool of humility 





-Seeo--—_____ 
HUMANE TREATMENT OF EELS. 
The Hon. Grantley Berkeley says:—“‘At the 
head of the loch (Loch Tay), on a night line, 
while Staying at the inn at Killin, I took @ nwely 
fed eel, and, to the disgust of the Beou h people, 
I ordered the cel to be fried for dinner. The 


attentive waiter, in placing the fich upon the 
table, ‘hoped the eel was do: 


and the stranger held his hand with a warm, * 


te 


pale, grave face retiéeted trom my 


-—svvmnmg genTEMman Who People called me odd and ecx 
~~ now entered the roo 28i i thought it strange that I should 

he was going. It did not matter much so long | blackness of despair. ene peer OF ETT followed the father and son as they met, and The boy’s blushes and confusion, as he tried posed ~ h bach an pera to walk ei: e° 

2s he carried go light..and-bann==s-—-—— -—r-y was to ner plain and satisfactory. With the | heard the boy taunt him with what he had done, ; Y piece of furniture was 


alone in my great, rambling hou» 
with my housekeeper and servants 
exchange the companionship of o 
cat, for that of a beautiful wite 
children. 1 often noticed the b- 
eyes of young girls watching me 
way as | walked among my flow 
den, or wandered through my or 
pruning-knife in my hand. Bur 
seemed shy of me. 
misses lingered a moment at the gu 
ed longingly at a grapevine ewir 
old oak, but when I called to them 
to come in and see the garden, the 
declined with gentle thanks as they 
So I lived alone in my gray, vine 
house, and received no young com) 
year's end to another, except w 
young brother Leslie, who was at: 
to spend his vacation with me. H 
some boy, and a good one, thouyt 
There was always a tender place | 
heart, for he was the only relative 
wide world, and I had had the carn 
his childhood. The thought of » 
had been made me thunk of bie, 1 
time for me to see it again 


Once «a cou; 


His " 
was close at hand—perhape qui 
nearly the middie of May I thy 
time passed 

“ What are you dreaming of, br 
I started, and looked ap = The « 
beside me with hie jaunty bag tn 
his beaatifal 


chestoat hair fall 


bright, youny face. His cheer, ha, 
full of « grave wonder 

“| was wishing for you, Laatie,’ 
he Lent down to hives me 

He tomed hie cap apoo a sofa, 
himeelf down apon the hearth ra, 
rested hie arm on my hoce, and co 
ing thoughtfully into the fire J ¢ 
him, for I knew hu mind tow «& 
while I lighted the gas which 
reach, and commenced loking o 
There were perhaps half a dosen 
was semeall, white envelope, directs 
With « feeling of « 


it open, and at sight of the cornmtent 


gracetul hand 
of surprise, It was written by Lae 
lt contained on'y a few words 


aml friendiess, and dving Heer 


a 6 ne properly, as he treated her ankind!y, and she hed 
ah Sunn . Leone’s nursing grew strong and happy as ever. othe earth. Loss after loss had come to him in | had never seen one dressed hefore: and 4 better him tor years. Khe hed e child ¥ 
of it, too! I can do lots o’ things with bts a9 held Ais secrets and helped him conceal them; | On New Year’s day be was able to attend Alick’s | bis business, until at length, he was obliged to 


Ise going to tell what I did, I is, so Alick Sher- 
burne can come out, and so Mabil Wheaton—” 
As he spoke he caught his foot in some thickly 
running vines, and fell headlong to the ground. 
In a moment, Richards was upon him, his eyes 
fierce and set, his mouth contorted, and his whole 


shame because I was Ais mistress—his!—I had 
not been with hima year before he became a 
marderer !”” 

“O, my God! my God!” cried Richards, 
dropping his head upon his breast. 

“He told me his 


: plan for money, money 
which he must have. 


and Mabel’s wedding. Nota face in the little 
assembly was brighter than his, not a heart more 
rlad. 

* Pretty Mabil Wheaton’s is married, she is,” 
he cried out, at the close of the ceremony. “ Ise 
glad, Tis. I knows lots o’ things about it!” he 


give up all into the hands of his creditors. He 
surrendered everything—house and household 
goods, not even taking the benefit which the law 
allowed him. Yet there were not wanting some | 
among the injured, who openly asserted their | 


| 


or sweeter eel I never tasted —fried with his akin 
on. Here, then, I gota lesson, and fam sure 
that henceforth cooks and kite hen maids will 
bless the day on which I learned it, for if their 
Masters and mistresses will take my advice, the 

will for the future save their servants the woul 
of skinning the eels (the painful but proverbial 
usage of being skinned alive 














the last moments of her wreeched 
promming to care for 4 when ehe © 
wes 6 pital request The paper 
with tears 


| covered my fore with my hand 





d orde lige bard together w beep bark 
belief that Mr. Phillips had actually saved money | after be ng nicely washed pen yp — — nd = 7 ‘to, pet my brother « 
- i I revolted against it. The | added much to the amusement of those assembled. | by the operation, and even cited his utter relin- | fried with their sk ad : A : 
features terrible with the resoluti 7 ; x =e coed Pg per , . | fried with their skins on, for thus they are inti , ent to my Gewk and wrote 
shining through them renovation that was | ccime Sea upon my heart instead of his. The “Hush !” said Leone, trying to cheek him. quishment of all visible property as a proof that remy | - er. Thavesince heard that in train- ] die 
- = unborn child sleepin “ » oh: = aoe : . ing for the ring Ty 
“Ise!” began Sim, as he held him fast ty ping beneath my bosom was I does know lots o’ things about it!’ he | he was remunerated by that which was unseen. 


the throat. 


“Tse.” And that was all, for the 


impregnated with the dreadful secret. In its 





repeated, persistently, glancing towards the 





darkness I carried him about, in it he was bred. 





laughing Mabel. 


His friends forsook him ; one by one dropping | 
off, unable to vouch for his innocence. His | 








, tramers know how nutritious and 
light an eel so dressed wm, and that when they 
can get them, they order them for their cham- 
pion's dinner.” 












offered ber « homme with oa!) the ome 


e's tenderness wold devine, and 


rome Ws me 








even, if it had not, he conld 
i the public sale which was 
( his household treasures. 
himself by throwing into his 
ven little trifling mementos of 
» leaving everything in his 
1 clothing and his private desk, 
thers thought, contained little 
and the miniature of a little 
of golden hair at the back of 
child! O, if he could but 
c! If he had but spoken kind- 
y, that child might now have 
his gray hairs from shame and 





ve have said, a public sale. It 
sre and household goods, and 
vle horse, which Mrs. Phillips’s 
induced him to buy, and which 
‘t with after her death. The 
| spot in his heart after all! His 
nen the man who had been his 
ais solitary room at a boarding 
after the sale, was: 

Fleetwood ?” 

now the man, sir. He was a 
» were many strangers there, 
un the name of him who pur- 

He was in the house a good 

, and I noticed that he bid for a 


ou”. 





twood has a kind master,” ob- 
ips, after a pause. 

s going, but returned, after a 
h some one at the door. 

van, sir, who wishes you to meet 
e you occupied, at half-past nine 


any one want of me there ?”” said 
‘ith am uneasy gesture. 
ll, sir. I did not know the man, 
i glance I had of him at the door, 
was the man who was bidding 
when I came away, and the same 
cetwood.” 
I suppose ; yet, if he is a gentle- 
hardly think he would expose me 
roing there.” 
walked to his own home with 
ns. He looked old and feeble, 
at had numbered twice his years. 


‘ye door that once opened to his 
4, and rang the bell. The woman 
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to the sitting-room, from which, 
had ordered his boy from his sight 
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house. Every piece of furniture was 
ce. In his own chamber, the little 
» of his dressing-table were precisely 
‘y8 were; and in a little bedroom 
re the two small beds in which his 
sleep. 
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‘se fortune. 
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‘reat the Throne it-elf, must be 
¢ footstool of humility.” 





E TREATMENT OF EELS. 


Grantley Berkeley says:—‘At the 
loch (Loch Tay), ona night line, 
¢ at the inn at Killin, I took a nicely 
to the disgust of the Scotch people, 
» eel to be fried for dinner. The 
iter, in placing the fish upon the 
the eel was done properly,’ as he 
en one dressed before; and a better 
‘lL I never tasted—fried with his skin 
ven, I gota lesson, and [am sure 
rth cooks and kitchen maids will 
~on which I learned it, for if their 
mistresses will take my advice, they 
future save their servants the trouble 
the eels (the painful but proverbial 
g skinned alive), and order them, 
icely washed and prepared, to be 
sir skins on, for thus they are inti- 
have since heard that in train- 

yg, trainers know how nutritious and 
o dressed is, and that when they 
\, they order them for their cham- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASPIRING GENIUS. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


*T°ll choose a trade.” a senseless wight exclaims, 
** An easy one, to quickly fill my purse, 
That gives delight without hard labor's pains— 
I'll thus escape our father Adam's curse. 


“Old ‘Mother Earth * I do not care to till; 
*T would spoil my hands so delicate and fine; 

But of the best I'd eat and drink my fill, 

Then puff away at a long fragrant nine. 


‘* A stove-pipe hat I'd place upon my head, 
Upon my hands I ‘d draw my white kid gloves ; 
In shining boots my feet should proudly tread, 
My tailor’s bills coo gently, like the doves. 


“* My trade (plebeian name) shall furnish me 
With everything my senses shall demand ; 
My cup of life o'erflow right merrily, 
And gold atmy a” 





He thought of this and that—discarded both ; 

Then cast bis thoughts o'er all earth’s wide domains, 
And settled down at last in faith— 

Was sure, that he could prosper by his brains! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 
LUCY HARTLEY. 
A GUARDIAN’S STORY. 


BY ESTHER S. KENNETH. 

“ Goop-By, and may God bless you, Allen!” 

These were the last words I ever heard uttered 
by the dear lips of my lust love. Her hand 
trembled in mine for a , fora I 
looked into her white, tearful face, and then she 
turned from me and flitted away down the road. 
I did not stir from the spot where she had left 
me for hours. The moon came up and looked 
down upon me with a regal pity. I thought the 
stars looked like the eyes of angels sparkling 
with tears. I lifted up my arms and yearned for 
the great, calm sky—it seemed so far from sor- 
row. Q, the memory of that night influenced 
my whole life. 








I was sitting alone in a great arm-chair before 
my library fire one evening, and absently running 
my fingers through my hair which was streaked 
with gray, when a servant entered softly, and 
laid the evening’s mail upon the table. I did 
not move or look up. The thought had come to 
me an hour before that it was upon just such a 
night, nearly thirty years ago, that I had lost my 
Laura. No sharp sorrow came with the thought 
—only a calm, sacred sadness. I had been true 
to my lost love. The tender arms of no other 
woman had been clasped around my neck, no 
other lips had kissed freshness and joy into my 
heart. By the dying light I looked thoughtfully 
at my face and form reflected in the long mirror 
upon the opposite side of the room. I had been 
a handsome man in my younger days. My hair 
was bright and curling, and my cheeks fresh with 
health. I was the leader and life of the village 


pale, grave face reflected trom my own: 

People called me odd and eccentric. They 
thought it strange that I should choose to live 
alone in my great, rambling house by the river, 
with my housekeeper and servants, when I might 
exchange the companionship of my fire and my 
cat, for that of a beautiful wife and gay little 
children. I often noticed the bright, curious 
eyes of young girls watching me from over the 
way as I walked among my flowers in the gar- 
den, or wandered through my orchard with a 
pruning-knife in my hand. But they always 
seemed shy of me. Once a couple of young 
misses lingered a moment at the gate and look- 
ed longingly at a grape-vine swing beneath an 
old oak, but when I called to them from an arbor 
to come in and see the garden, they started, and 
declined with gentle thanks as they tripped away. 
So I lived alone in my gray, vine-covered old 
house, and received no young company from one 
year’s end to another, except when my gay 
young brother Leslie, who was at college, chose 
to spend his vacation with me. He was a hand- 
some boy, and a good one, though a little wild. 
There was always a tender place for him in my 
heart, for he was the only relative I knew in the 
wide world, and I had had the care of him from 
his childhood. The thought of what my face 
had been made me think of his. It was almost 
time for me to see it again. His spring vacation 
was close at hand—perhaps quite, for it was 
nearly the middle of May. I thought how fast 
time passed. 

“What are you dreaming of, brother Allen?” 

I started, and looked up. The dear boy stood 
beside me with his jaunty bag in his hand, and 
his beautiful chestnut hair falling about his 
bright, young face. His clear, hazel eyes were 
full of a grave wonder. 

“I was wishing for you, Leslie,” I replied, as 
he bent down to kiss me. 

He tossed his cap upon a sofa, and flinging 
himself down upon the hearth-rug at my feet, 
rested his arm on my knee, and commenced gaz- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. I did not disturb 
him, for I knew his mind too well. After a 
while I lighted the gas which was within my 
reach, and commenced looking over my letters. 
There were perhaps half a dozen. Among them 
was asmall, white envelope, directed ina flowing, 
graceful hand. With a feeling of curiosity I tore 
it open, and at sight of the contents uttered a cry 
of surprise. It was written by Laura Hartley! 

It contained only afew words. She was poor, 
and friendless, and dying. Her husband had 
treated her unkindly, and she had not lived with 
him for years. She had a child. Would I make 
the last moments of her wretched life happy by 
promising to care for it when she was dead? It 
was a pitiful request. The paper was blistered 
with tears. 

I covered my face with my hands, and pressed 
my lips hard together to keep back a great chok- 
ing sob. Then I put my brother away, and ris- 
ing, went to my desk and wrote an answer. I 
offered her a home with all the comforts a broth- 
er’s tenderness could devise, and begged her to 
come to me. 


OTHER FLAG OF CUR UNION? 





letter arrived written in a strange hand, inform- 
ing me that my poor Laura was dead, and that 
| the writer had been directed to send her child to 
me. Would I be good enough to meet the stage 
at the depot the next morning? I showed my 


| brother the letter and talked with him about it. | 


| His quick sympathies were all alive immediately. 
“The child’s sex is not mentioned,” he said, 
running his bright eyes over the epistle for the 


could you do with a little girl !”” 

“Probably,” I said, absently, my mind full of 
old memories. 

The next morning I awoke with a violent 
headache, and was unable to arise for some time, 
so that Leslie took the chaise and went to the 
depot in my stead. Sooner than I expected his 
return, I heard the sound of his footsteps in the 
hall, and rose from my easy chair to greet the 
new comer. Suddenly the door was flang open, 
and Leslie entered, leading by the hand a fair- 
faced girl of fourteen, with great, wistful brown 
eyes, and shining braids of pale golden hair. 

“This is your guardian, Lucy,” said Leslie, 
leading her towards me. How quickly children 
get acquainted, I thought. . 

As I took her little white hand, she glanced up 
at me with a look which made me start. 

“You are very like your mother, dear. Do 
you think that you will be happy with me?” I 
said, in my blunt, old-fashioned way. 

Her mouth quivered as she replied, and her 
voice was as sweet as a bird’s. 

“ Yes, and I shall love you,” she said, smiling 
with her eyes full of tears. 

In the evening, after tea, we gathered about 
the fire in the library, and I drew my ward upon 
my knee, while Leslie sat at my feet, with his 
eyes raised to Lucy’s face in ardent admiration. 
I was not obliged to question her much about 
her past life. She gave me her confidence freely. 
She told me about her mother—how much she 
had suffered, striving against poverty, and sick- 
ness, and the constant fear of being discovered in 


girl evidently had a great dread of her father. 
She shuddered as she spoke of him. 

“T never wish to see him again,” she said. 

How well I remember that night. The rosy 
light from the coals in the open grate, playing 
over my brother's handsome, earnest face, and 
the shining braids of my ward’s golden hair, the 
sound of her sweet voice, the touch of her slender 
arm about my neck, the thrill which went 
through my heart when her lips quivered while 
she talked of her mother,—it all comes back to 
me at this late day like a pleasant dream. 

There had been a moment while I waited for 
the child’s coming, in which I had experienced 
a selfish fear lest the highly prized quiet and 
serenity of my home would be disturbed by the 
new comer. I could not have entertained a more 
erroneous idea regarding her. She loved the 
dreary atmosphere of the old place as well as I 
did. Sitting at my window, I sometimes watch- 


ed her for hours, wandering among the flowers 
the slips ana cuttings Wier anxwus vy Oy ~srerer 
the weakly plants, and tamed all the birds about 
the place. It was not long before I began to 
wonder how I had ever managed to live without 
her. If I suffered with the headache, the mag- 
netic touch of her soft hands cured me, if I was 
moody, she chatted pleasantly until I was in bet- 
ter spirits, she sang for me, and read for me, and 
managed me completely. She always kissed me 
at night. I grew to think that I slept sweeter, 
remembering the touch of her fresh, young lips 
upon my forehead. 

Her coming to us made a great change in Les- 
lie. He always spent his vacations at home, and 
became less headstrong and wilful. He excelled 
in studies which he had before been deficient in, 
and graduated with the highest honors. There 
was a decided improvement in him. 

I mentioned this to Lucy one morning, and 
assured her that I thought it the work of her in- 
fluence. It was her seventeenth birthday, (how 
well I remember how she looked !) and she sat 
by the window in a dress of delicate, blue muslin, 
her white hands busy on some work for me. At 
my words she laughed, and said— O, my dear 
guardian!” in a deprecatory way, buat looking 
up and meeting my eye, instantly her smile fled, 
and her cheeks colored. Her hands trembled 
over her work for a moment, and then she threw 
it down and went hastily from the room. 

I noticed a constant constraint in her manner 
towards Leslie after this, and it grieved me. Is 
troubled me the more because I saw that he no- 
ticed it, and that it made him very unhappy. I 
had discovered his secret long before. He loved 
my pretty ward. 

Matters stood in this way, when one evening 
I saw Lucy walking in the garden with a man. 
At first I thought her companion was Leslie, 
but a second glance convinced me that it was 
not. He was not only more heavily built, but 
apparently a much older person than my brother. 
I stood at my window for a long time, watching 
them as they passed to and fro in the starlight, 
puzzling myself c ly with unsatisfactory 
conjectures. The man opened the gate at last, 
and went out, and after watching him a few mo- 
ments as he moved down the street, Lucy turned 
and walked up the path to the house. I waited 
anxiously for a long while, hoping she would 
come to tell me of her visitor, but she did not, 





I received no answer for a fortnight. Then a | 


second time. “ But of course it’s a boy. What | 


her retreat by her brutal husband. The young - 


me and left the room, forgetting the kiss. I was 
not only anxious and puzzled to account for her 
| strange behaviour, but seriously alarmed. Yet 
| I asked no questions, for I was satisfied that 
the matter, whatever it was, was something she 
wished to conceal from me, and I would make 
no attempt to force her confidence. 
| The days and weeks passed away, and no ex- 
| planation of the affair was made. Gradually I 
| ceased to trouble myself about it, for Lucy re- 
sumed her natural manner, and no other unusual 
circumstance occurred to my knowledge. Bat I 
noticed that she never wore her watch as she 
used, and I wondered that she did not, for it was 


fessed to prize it very highly. 

The winter came, and I was dozing upon a 
lounge before the fire one evening, while Lucy 
was reading at the table, and Leslie sat opposiie 
her with his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon her 
face. The room was very still. Suddenly there 
came the sound of three sharp raps upon the 
window pane. The noise was very slight, so 
slight that Leslie did not notice it at all, yet 
very distinct and unmistakeable raps. Lucy turn- 
ed as white as the blank pages of her book, but 
she did not move or raise her eyes. After a mo- 
ment she rose and left the room. I was terribly 
excited. I could hardly refrain from following 
her. I heard the hall door shut softly, and then 
quick, light steps upon the snow of the garden 
walks. I paced the floor with my brain ina 
whirl for nearly an hour. At the end of that 
time she re-entered the room, coughing violently. 
Leslie had gone to bed, and we were alone 
together. 

“Lucy,” said I, sternly, “I shall not allow 
this again. If you have any friends you wish to 
see in private, invite them to the house.” 

As I finished speaking I turned towards the 
door, but she sprang after me and flung her arms 
about me, crying: 

“Don’t, don’t! You will kill me!” 

“And you will kill me!” I retorted, passion- 
ately. ‘ What have I done, that you have lost 
faith in me? What are you doing, that you 
cannot trust me ?”” 

“Thave been trying to do for the best,” she 
replied with a sob, sinking down on her knees 
before a chair, and hiding her face in her hands 
upon the seat—* I have been trying to stay with 
you, my guardian. That is all.” 

“ What do you mean, child?” I exclaimed, a 
tenderness for her stronger than any I had felt 
before sweeping over my heart, as I raised her 
in my arms.—‘ What prevents your staying with 
me? For Heaven’s sake, explain this mystery !” 

“T have tried to keep it from you, because I 
was so ashamed of him for one reason,” she re- 
plied, ‘and because I was afraid you would 
see him and there would be a quarrel, for anoth- 
er. Heisabad man. If you angered him he 
would kill you, if he could.” 

“Who?” 

“ My father.” 

“ He insists upon my leaving you, and return- 
ing to France with him, where he has been for 
«He has gambled me away to my Count “Wht 
son of his brother. Though unprincipled, he is 


a birthday gift from me, and she had always pro- | 


“ Allen Wharton!” she exclaimed, imperious- 
ly, “you do not know what you are saying.” 
Then almost transfiguring herself by her change 
of manner, she cried, ‘‘ How can you urge me 
to this? ©, how can you '” 

Her glorious face intoxicated me, for I read 
her heart in it. I thought at that moment, I 
could and would have annihilated heaven if it 
had been between her and me. I caught her to 
my breast with wild, passionate kisses. There 
was no shame for herself or fear of me in the 
| eyes I looked into. She dared say to me—“ I 
| love you, Allen,” before I had spoken a word. 
| She was mine—mine! I would have torn the 
man’s heart from his breast who dared dispute it. 


| 





| There was a quiet marriage ceremony in the 

dear old library by the gray morning light. A 

pale sunbeam stole in at the window, and glori- 

fied the white brow of my Lucy, as the words— 
| “Ip you husband and wife,” echoed 
through the silent room. A moment after, a 
bullet whizzed past my face and shattered the 
| glass door of my cabinet. We sprang to the 
| open window through which it had passed, but 
| there was no one in sight. Probably it came 
from the hand of Lucy’s father, whom we never 
saw or heard of after. 


THE JUNGFRAU MOUNTAIN. 


And now with this sublime hymn chanting 
through our ears, let us set out upon a day’s ride 
over the Alps. I invite you 4o accompany me 
to-night over one of the overland Alps which lie 
in the very heart of Switzerland. Before we 
mount for the ride, let me say a word to you 
about Swiss mountains and glaciers in general. 
If any one should look at this earth from the 
moon through a powerful telescope, Switzerland 
would seem to be an ocean in a tempest, with its 
billows all perfectly motionless. Her snow-clad 
mountains would be the waves with white, foamy 
crests. Their verdant fields would be the green 
troughs of the sea. In the central country there 
would be a special upheaving of these waves— 
the mountains of ice that make up the Bernese 
Alps. The principal peaks are the Schreckhorn, 
or the “ Peak of Terror ;”’ the Finster Aarhorn, 
or “ Peak of Darkness,” looming up more than 
14,000 feet ; the Great Eigher, one of the noblest. 
But the most beaatiful is the Jungfrau, which, 
in German, means “the fair young virgin.” 
There she stands, clad in spotless robes, like a 
bride adorned for her husband. Her altitude is 
13,720 feet—a pretty tall bride. And not more 
than a dozen persons have ever reached the sum- 
mit. Beautitul Jungfrau! let no man attempt 
to woo and win her; her embrace to him might 
be the embrace of death. The only citizen of 
the United States who ever mounted to the sum- 
mit is Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, and long 
before he reached the top he found the cowardly 
guides giving out, And, failing to urge them 
furward, he at length seized a hatchet from one 
of them, and hewed his way upwards alone, un- 
til he stood, the first American, upon the sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau; a splendid illustration of 
science ing and ¢ jing with dangers 
until she at length plants her banners upon the 
summit of ascertained and discovered truth.—A 
Lay in the Alps. 














HEALTHY WOMEN. 


The women of Fayal are not considered re- 
markable for beauty ; but in the villages of Pico 
_one sees in the duorways of hovels complexions 
WS Sie Was-trinneed tapes such as tributes 
—not diseased and tottering, as with us, but éreer 





strictly honest about his gambling debts, and has 
promised the fellow that I shall be his wife. He 
told me this one night some three months ago, 
surprising me in the garden for that purpose, 
and I bribed him with my watch to allow me to 
stay a few weeks longer. As he did not appear 
at the appointed fime, I had begun to hope that 
I should not see him again, but to-night he has 
returned, and I must go with him.” 

I laughed scornfully. 

“ Don’t you know that he cannot force you to 
this marriage ?” I said. 

“ Allen Wharton, you do not know my father. 
I never knew him to fail in doing a thing he had 
set his heart on in my life. He is bold, unprin- 
cipled, and possessed of an iron will. Iam but 
a straw in his grasp. As truly as you live and 
Iam unmarried to-morrow night, he will have 
me on board a steamer bound for France.” 

“ But you can choose me as your legal guar- 
dian, and I can prevent that.” 

“ He would laugh in our faces. He has mock- 
ed at the law all his life. He would outwit you 


and strong, and stately ; every muscle fresh and 
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A DROLL IRISH DUEL. 


While allading to Kearney 1 may as well 
mention the ludicrous fact that, about the year 
1833, he was shot in the rear by Mr. William 
O'Connell, in a duel in Greenwich Park. A 
quarrel had taken place ata gambling-house in 
the neighborhood, and the parties bad afterwards 
met by accident at the Royal Saloon in Piccadil- 
ly, when Kearney made use of some high!y irri- 
tating and offensive expression to Mr. G' Connell, 
which the kinsman of the great liberator coald 
not brook. 

| “ Retract that, Kearney,” said O'Connell, “ or 

| come out and peril your life upon it.” 

| “ I wont do either,” said Kearney. 

| “Then, by heaven,” said O'Connell, “I'll 

| shoot you in the street like a cowardly dog as 
you are. 

Kearney was compelled to meet him. It was 
| late, or rather early inthe morning. They start- 
ed off at once for Greenwich, with their seconds ; 
the ground was duly measured. Kearney was 
very stout, protuberant in front; he tucked in 
his belly, ond as @ natural consequence stuck out 
behind. They fired, and ©'Connell hit his ad- 
versary in that part which is alleged to be the 
very seat of honor. This was a joke against 
Dick Kearney as long as he lived; and John 
Patrick Somers, the merry aad remarkable mem- 
ber for Sligo, frequently created fun by betting 
wagers to indace Kearacy to show to the compa- 
ny the spot where O'Connell hit him.—Ji:ogra- 
phy of Baron Nicholson. 





Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 

Case of Di 

Emma Jane Cooper, who died at Dover, Vt., lately, at 
the age of fourteen years, was at the age of eleven as large 
as girls usually are for her years. About that time the 
growth of her body was arrested from deficient nutrition, 
but the development of her mental powers continued until 
her decease. What occasioned this lack of sufficient au- 
trition was more than her physicians were sble to discover. 
The amount of food she was able to consume gradually 
diminished, until for nearly a year she had been unable 
to take any solid food, and for three months previous to 
her death she lived on two spoonsful of buttermilk or 
whey per day. She died of emaciation—and so reduced 
was her body, that it weighed only thirty-nine pounds. 
A conjugal Helper. 

The Milwaukee Press tells the following :—Hon Charles 
Caverno, the rep ive of Mil kee, is y 
attended by his lady in all his legisiative labors. She sits 
by his ride at his desk during all the sessions and recesses 
of the assembly, busily engaged in writing, ete , never 
leaving him fora moment. We learn that she also meets 
with him in his labors on the different committees— the 
judiciary and the committee on banks—of which he isa 
member. Upon inquiry we are told that he is com- 
pelled to have an assistant to both read and write for him, 
on account of the personal injuries he received a few 
weeks before the session. 


A hard Customer. 

Rarey had a tough time with « little iron-gray horse in 
New York, recently. Instead of his usual twenty min- 
utes vent, vidi, viet, he was compelled to fight more than 
an hour for victory. Some twenty or thirty times did 
Rarey attempt to strap up his left foreleg, but the exceed- 
ingly potent objections made by the iron-gray to his com- 
pleting the operation were vigorously effective. After an 
hour and a quarter's continuance of the struggle, Rarey 
finally conquered, having given the audience the finest 
exhibition of hi« power and resolution. 


ai 








Rats with Bills. 

Mr. Carl Kleinman, of St. Louis, lately deposited #300 
in Missouri bank bills in his cellar. This he thought 
which he had wiippeu*wwe.pet belet the 





alive, from the crown of the steady head to the 
sole of the emancipated foot, and yet not heavy 
and clumsy, as one fancies barefoo' women 
must be, but inheriting symmetry and grace from 
the Portuguese or Moorish blood. I have look- 
ed through the crowded halls of Saratoga in vain, 
for one such figure as I have again and again seen 
descending those steep mountain paths with a 
bundle of firewood ou the head, or ascending 
them with a basket of farm-manure. A person 
who has never left America cannot appreciate 
the sensation of living among healthy women ; 
often as I heard of this, I was utterly unprepared 
for the realization; I never lost the conscious en- 
joyment of it for a single day; and when I 
reached home and crossed Boston Common, I 
felt as if I were in a hospital for consumptives.— 
A Boston Traveller. 





REMARKABLE LAKES. 


On the top of a ridge of mountains in Portu- 
gal, called Estralla, are two lakes of great extent 
and depth, especially one of them, which is said 
to be unfathomable. What is chiefly remark. 
able in them is, that they are calm when the sea 
is so, and rough when that is stormy. It is, 
therefore, probable that they have a subterranean 





were you to place me under a th d locks 
and keys. Even if you evade him for a few 
months it would be all you could do. I am al- 
most of age. See here. What can I hope for 
from the owner of that ?” 

She took a small miniature case from her pock- 
et, and handed it to me. It contained the face 
of a bad man, indeed. Bold, evil, dark and un- 
flinching. The eyes were like those of a devil. 
The mouth seemed jeering even in its repose. 

“ Your cousin ?” 

“Ts a thief, a liar, a gambler, a libertine, and 
a coward!” 

I turned from her and commenced pacing the 
floor—my old habit when troubled. Suddenly 
my foot struck against my brother’s cap which 
had fallen from a sofa. I stooped and picked it up. 

“Lucy,” said I, stepping before her, “you 
said if you were unmarried to-morrow night, 
your father would have you in his power. Will 
you not marry Leslie? You know that he loves 
you.” 

“Do you advise this?” she asked, looking at 
me earnestly. 

I hesitated. Why did I? The marriage of 
my children, as I called them, had been my fa- 





and I paced my floor for hours in bled 


thought. 

At breakfast the next morning she avoided my 
eye, and seemed generally ill at ease. Her color 
came and went at every breath, and she started 
nervously at any sudden sound. As we rose 
from the table, Leslie said, carelessly : 

“ What time is it, Lucy ?” 

“Ido not—I, I have not my watch with me,” 
she stammered with such a confused face that 
we both looked at her in astonishment, observing 
which she left the room. 

That evening when she came to kiss me good- 
night, I held her a moment and looked steadily 
into her face. Her dark eyes flashed suddenly 
| open with a look of affright, and then with « 


i burning blush upon her face, she struggled from 





vorite plan a year before. What was I thinking 
of as I stood there looking at her—my heart 
beating like a weight of lead? I was slowly real- 
izing that it woald kill me to see Lucy married 


€ ication with the ocean; and this seems 
to be confirmed by the pieces of ships they throw 
up, though almost forty miles distant from the 
sea. There is another extraordinary lake in this 
country, which, before a storm, is said to make 
a frightful rambling noise that may be heard at 
a distance of several miles. And we are also 
told of a pool or fountain, called “ Fervencias,”” 
about twenty-four miles from Coimbra, that ab- 
sorbs not only wood, but the lightest bodies 
thrown into it, such as cork, straw, feathers, etc., 
which sink to the bottom and are never seen 
more. To these we may add a remarkable 
spring near Extremos, which petrifies wood, or 
rather encrusts it with a case of stone; but the 
most remarkable circumstance is, that in summer 
it throws up water enough to turn several mills, 
and in winter it 1s perfectly dry.—Smith’s 
Wonders. 





A CREDULOUS BURMESE. 

Some of those men who had fled from the war 
were thrown into our prisons, and gave us mar- 
vellous accounts of the skill and prowess of the 
English troops, exaggerated by their own super- 
stitious fancies. They firmly believed in our 
using enchantments. One of these convicts af- 
firmed that even our missiles were charmed be- 
fore they were fired off, and knew what they had 
todo. He was standing, near his 7'sek-Aai, an 
officer of rank, when a huge ball of iron came 
singing “ tsek, tsek,”” which he distinctly heard 
in its flight, when, true to its mission, it burst 
upon the very man it was calling oat for, the un- 
fortunate Tsek-hai! Those who have seen shell 
practice know the peculiar noise made by the 
fuse in its course through the air, and can enter 
into the mistake of the wonder-stricken soldier. 





to my brother. 

“No, I do not advise you to marry him unless 
you love him. If you do—” I could go no 
turther. 

“But I do not, my dear guardian ; and I will | 


She said this firmly. The motive which in- 
duced me to utter my next words was incompre- 
hensible to myself. 

“But you acknowledge it to be your only 
choice. It isthe better evil of the two. You 


| 





cannot be unhappy as Leslie’s wife, for—” 


| limbs only to repair and tit them on again. He 
| could not conceive any other motive for cutting 


never wrong hin by becoming his wife !” | imprisonment in Burmah. 


Our surgical operations, too, had come to his 
knowledge, bat, with the ignorance of a savage, 
he concluded our surgeons ampotated injured 


them off.—(Gouger's Narrative of Two Years’ 





There is dew in one flower, and not in another, 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while 
the other closes itself, and the drop runs off. 
God rains his goodness and mercy as wide spread 
as the dew, and if we lack them, it is because we 


money eet 
when he found his money in fragments, and used to 
adorn some rat nests near by. After gazing mournfully 
at the rempants for a few minutes, he procured assistance 
and caught every rat in the cellar. 


A strange Coincidence. 

Lately, at Hempstead, L. I., a valued canary died, be- 
longing to a lady, whose eldest child soon sickened and 
died, too, a second canary was bought, which soon died 
as the first, and the remaining child followed the other to 
the grave; again a third canary was purchased, it died 
like the two others, and soon the childless mother had to 
mourn the death of her husband. 


A mute Family. 

There is said to be @ family at Halifax Centre, Vermont, 
consisting of a father 86 years of age, two sons and two 
daughters, all of the children being deaf, dumb and blind, 
and yet they manage to carry on their farm. gaining 
respectable living therefrom. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
whieh has just entered upon it« third volume ie is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Ciacis, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sise, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the tome 
variety and completeness is attained It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Form, presen 

in each number thirty-two large columns of original 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Snel: 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of eml- 
nent men and of fhmous women, prose and poetic gema, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestie 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming « most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional aed sectarian mat- 
ters, to make itself a Wmcouse Greer to cach 
and all, rather than to indulge im jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the pe! ® corpse of SEW ASD BRILUANT 
Waiters ; and it wil) follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents » chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is ited upon heavy, fine white paper. one 
rich, clear it of type, east expressly fort. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

8 charming visitor for any family in the land. In the ed- 
itoria! conduct of the paper. a corpe of ady contributors 
are organised, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that no weekly journal im 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the emi. 

i wach successive neue 
Owning one of the oldest and largest 

lishments in the United States. the chai pe, 
unlimited facilities which ensure the completeous sad 





of this h weekly journal 
TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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will not open our hearts to receive them. 


M.M. BALLOU, Publisher an4.Proprietor. 
‘Bj Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ASPIRING GENIUS. 
BY PANSY FIELDING. 
“T°ll choose a trade.” a senseless wight exclaims, 
“ An easy one, to quickly fill my purse, 


That gives delight without hard labor's pains— 
I'll thus escape our father Adam’s curse. 


“Old ‘Mother Earth ' I do not care to till; 
*Twould spoil my hands so delicate and fine; 

But of the best I'd eat and drink my fill, 

Then puff away at a long fragrant nine. 


‘* A stove-pipe hat I'd place upon my head, 
Upon my hands I ‘d draw my white kid gloves ; 
In shining boots my feet should proudly tread, 
My tailor's bills coo gently, like the doves. 


“My trade (plebeian name) shall farnish me 
With everything my senses shall demand; 
My cup of life o’erflow right merrily, 
And gold accumulate at my command ” 


He thought of this and that—discarded both ; 

Then cast his thoughts o'er all earth’s wide domains, 
And settled down at last in faith— 

Was sure, that he could prosper by his brains! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BUOY BARTiSY. 
A GUARDIAN’S STORY. 


BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 
“Goop-py, and may God bless you, Allen!” 
These were the last words I ever heard uttered 

by the dear lips of my lost love. Her hand 
trembled in mine for a , fora I 
looked into her white, tearful face, and then she 
turned from me and flitted away down the road. 
I did not stir from the spot where she had left 
me for hours. The moon came up and looked 
down upon me with a regal pity. I thought the 
stars looked like the eyes of angels sparkling 
with tears. I lifted up my arms and yearned for 
the great, calm sky—it seemed so far from sor- 
row. Q, the memory of that night influenced 
my whole life. 








I was sitting alone in a great arm-chair before 
my library fire one evening, and absently running 
my fingers through my hair which was streaked 
with grav, when a servant entered softly, and 
laid the evening’s mail upon the table. I did 
not move or look up. The thought had come to 
me an hour before that it was upon just such a 
night, nearly thirty years ago, that I had lost my 
Laura. No sharp sorrow came with the thought 
—only a calm, sacred sadness. I had been true 
to my lost love. The tender arms of no other 
woman had been clasped around my neck, no 
other lips had kissed freshness and joy into my 
heart. By the dying light I looked thoughtfully 
at my face and form reflected in the long mirror 
upon the opposite side of the room. I had been 
a handsome man in my younger days. My hair 
was bright and curling, and my cheeks fresh with 


_health. I was the leader and life of the village 


pale, grave face reflécted trom iy own ~~ 

People called me odd and eccentric. They 
thought it strange that I should choose to live 
alone in my great, rambling house by the river, 
with my housekeeper and servants, when I might 
exchange the companionship of my fire and my 
cat, for that of a beautiful wife and gay little 
children. I often noticed the bright, curious 
eyes of young girls watching me from over the 
way as I walked among my flowers in the gar- 
den, or wandered through my orchard with a 
pruning-knife in my hand. But they always 
seemed shy of me. Once a couple of young 
misses lingered a moment at the gate and look- 
ed longingly at a grape-vine swing beneath an 
old oak, but when I called to them from an arbor 
to come in and see the garden, they started, and 
declined with gentle thanks as they tripped away. 
So I lived alone in my gray, vine-covered old 
house, and received no young company from one 
year’s end to another, except when my gay 
young brother Leslie, who was at college, chose 
to spend his vacation with me. He was a hand- 
some boy, and a good one, though a little wild. 
There was always a tender place for him in my 
heart, for he was the only relative I knew in the 
wide world, and I had had the care of him from 
his childhood. The thought of what my face 
had been made me think of his. It was almost 
time for me to see it again. His spring vacation 
was close at hand—perhaps quite, for it was 
nearly the middle of May. I thought how fast 
time passed. 

“What are you dreaming of, brother Allen?” 

I started, and looked up. The dear boy stood 
beside me with his jaunty bag in his hand, and 

his beautifal chestnut hair falling about his 
bright, young face. His clear, hazel eyes were 
full of a grave wonder. 

“I was wishing for you, Leslie,” I replied, as 
he bent down to kiss me. 

He tossed his cap upon a sofa, and flinging 
himself down upon the hearth-rug at my feet, 
rested his arm on my knee, and commenced gaz- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. I did not disturb 
him, for I knew his mind too well. After a 
while I lighted the gas which was within my 
reach, and commenced looking over my letters. 
There were perhaps half a dozen. Among them 
was asmall, white envelope, directed in a flowing, 
graceful hand. With a feeling of curiosity I tore 
it open, and at sight of the contents uttered a cry 
of surprise. It was written by Laura Hartley! 

It contained only afew words. She was poor, 
and friendless, and dying. Her husband had 
treated her unkindly, and she had not lived with 

him tor years. She had a child. Would I make 
the last moments of her wretched life happy by 
promising to care for it when she was dead? It 
was a pitiful request. The paper was blistered 
with tears. 

I covered my face with my hands, and pressed 
my lips hard together to keep back a great chok- 
ing sob. Then I put my brother away, and ris- 
ing, went to my desk and wrote an answer. I 
offered her a home with all the comforts a broth- 
er’s tenderness could devise, and begged her to 
come to me. 
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I received no answer for a fortnight. Then a 
letter arrived written in a strange hand, inform- 
| ing me that my poor Laura was dead, and that 
| the writer had been directed to send her child to 

me. Would I be good enough to meet the stage 
at the depot the next morning? I showed my 
brother the letter and talked with him about it. 
| His quick sympathies were all alive immediately. 

“The child's sex is not mentioned,” he said, 
running his bright eyes over the epistle for the 
second time. 
could you do with a little girl '” 

“Probably,” I said, absently, my mind full of 
old memories. 

The next morning I awoke with a violent 
headache, and was unable to arise for some time, 
so that Leslie took the chaise and went to the 
depot in my stead. Sooner than I expected his 
return, I heard the sound of his footsteps in the 
hall, and rose from my easy chair to greet the 
new comer. Suddenly the door was flung open, 
and Leslie entered, leading by the hand a fair- 
faced girl of fourteen, with great, wistful brown 
eyes, and shining braids of pale golden hair. 

“This is your guardian, Lucy,” said Leslie, 
leading her towards me. How quickly children 
get acquainted, I thought. . 

As I took her little white hand, she glanced up 
at me with a look which made me start. 

“You are very like your mother, dear. Do 
you think that you will be happy with me?” I 
said, in my blunt, old-fashioned way. 

Her mouth quivered as she replied, and her 
voice was as sweet as a bird’s. 

“ Yes, and I shall love you,” she said, smiling 
with her eyes full of tears. 

In the evening, after tea, we gathered about 
the fire in the library, and I drew my ward upon 
my knee, while Leslie sat at my feet, with his 
eyes raised to Lucy’s fuce in ardent admiration. 
I was not obliged to question her much about 
her past life. She gave me her confidence freely. 
She told me ubout her mother—how much she 
had suffered, striving against poverty, and sick- 
ness, and the constant fear of being discovered in 


girl evidently had a great dread of her father. 
She shuddered as she spoke of him. 

“T never wish to see him again,” she said. 

How well I remember that night. The rosy 
light from the coals in the open grate, playing 
over my brother's handsome, earnest face, and 
the shining braids of my ward’s golden hair, the 
sound of her sweet voice, the touch of her slender 
arm about my neck, the thrill which went 
through my heart when her lips quivered while 
she talked of her mother,—it all comes back to 
me at this late day like a pleasant dream. 

There had been a moment while I waited for 
the child’s coming, in which I had experienced 
a selfish fear lest the highly prized quiet and 
serenity of my home would be disturbed by the 
new comer. I could not have entertained a more 
erroneous idea regarding her. She loved the 
dreary atmosphere of the old place as well as I 
did. Sitting at my window, I sometimes watch- 


ed her for hours, wandering among the flowers 
the slips and cotnngs wre anaxwes wy; -srered- 


the weakly plants, and tamed all the birds about 
the place. It was not long before I began to 
wonder how I had ever managed to live without 
her. If I suffered with the headache, the mag- 
netic touch of her soft hands cured me, if I was 
moody, she chatted pleasantly until I was in bet- 
ter spirits, she sang for me, and read for me, and 
managed me completely. She always kissed me 
at night. I grew to think that I slept sweeter, 
remembering the touch of her fresh, young lips 
upon my forehead. 

Her coming to us made a great change in Les- 
lie. He always spent his vacations at home, and 
became less headstrong and wilful. He excelled 
in studies which he had before been deficient in, 
and graduated with the highest honors. There 
was a decided improvement in him. 

I mentioned this to Lucy one morning, and 
assured her that I thought it the work of her in- 
fluence. It was her seventeenth birthday, (how 
well I remember how she looked!) and she sat 
by the window in adress of delicate, blue muslin, 
her white hands busy on some work for me. At 
my words she laughed, and said— O, my dear 
guardian!” in a deprecatory way, but looking 
up and meeting my eye, instantly her smile fled, 
and her cheeks colored. Her hands trembled 
over her work for a moment, and then she threw 
it down and went hastily from the room. 

I noticed a constant constraint in her manner 
towards Leslie after this, and it grieved me. It 
troubled me the more because I saw that he no- 
ticed it, and that it made him very unhappy. I 
had discovered his secret long before. He loved 
my pretty ward. 

Matters stood in this way, when one evening 
I saw Lucy walking in the garden with a man. 
At first I thought her companion was Leslie, 
but a second glance convinced me that it was 
not. He was not only more heavily built, but 
apparently a much older person than my brother. 
I stood at my window for a long time, watching 
them as they passed to and fro in the starlight, 
puzzling myself ly with unsatisfactory 
conjectures. The man opened the gate at last, 
and went out, and after watching him a few mo- 
ments as he moved down the street, Lucy turned 
and walked up the path to the house. I waited 
anxiously for a long while, hoping she would 
come to tell me of her visitor, but she did not, 
and I paced my floor for hours in troubled 
thought. 

At breakfast the next morning she avoided my 
eye, and seemed generally ill at ease. Her color 
came and went at every breath, and she started 
nervously at any sudden sound. As we rose 
from the table, Leslie said, carelessly : 

“ What time is it, Lucy?” 

“Ido not—I, I have not my watch with me,” 
she stammered with such a confused face that 
we both looked at her in astonishment, observing 
which she left the room. 

That evening when she came to kiss me good- 
night, I held her a moment and looked steadily 
into her face. Her dark eyes flashed suddenly 
open with a look of affright, and then with « 

| burning blush upon her face, she struggled from 








her retreat by her brutal husband. The young | 


“ Bat of course it’s a boy. What | 











me and left the room, forgetting the kiss. I was 
not only anxious and puzzled to account for her 
strange behaviour, but seriously alarmed. Yet 
I asked no questions, for I was satisfied that 
the matter, whatever it was, was something she 
wished to conceal from me, and I would make 
no attempt to force her confidence. 

The days and weeks passed away, and no ex- 
planation of the affair was made. Gradually I 
ceased to trouble myself about it, for Lucy re- 
sumed her natural manner, and no other unusual 
circumstance occurred to my knowledge. Bat I 
noticed that she never wore her watch as she 
used, and I wondered that she did not, for it was 
a birthday gift from me, and she had always pro- 
fessed to prize it very highly. 

The winter came, and I was dozing upon a 
lounge before the fire one evening, while Lucy 
was reading at the table, and Leslie sat opposise 








her with his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon her | 


face. The room was very still. Suddenly there 


“Ip 


came the sound of three sharp raps upon the 


window pane. The noise was very slight, so 
slight that Leslie did not notice it at all, yet 
very distinct and unmistakeable raps. Lucy turn- 
ed as white as the blank pages of her book, but 
she did not move or raise her eyes. After a mo- 
ment she rose and left the room. I was terribly 
excited. I could hardly refrain from following 
her. I heard the hall door shut softly, and then 
quick, light steps upon the snow of the garden 
walks. I paced the floor with my brain ina 
whirl for nearly an hour. At the end of that 
time she re-entered the room, coughing violently. 
Leslie had gone to bed, and we were alone 
together. 

“Lucy,” said I, sternly, “I shall not allow 
this again. If you have any friends you wish to 
see in private, invite them to the house.”” 

As I finished speaking I turned towards the 
door, but she sprang after me and flung her arms 
about me, crying : 

“Don’t, don’t! You will kill me!” 

“And you will kill me!” I retorted, passion- 
ately. ‘What have I done, that you have lost 
faith in me? What are you doing, that you 
cannot trast me ?” 

“Thave been trying to do for the best,” she 
replied with a sob, sinking down on her knees 
before a chair, and hiding her face in her hands 
upon the seat—* I have been trying to stay with 
you, my guardian. That is all.” 

“ What do you mean, child?” I exclaimed, a 
tenderness for her stronger than any I had felt 
before sweeping over my heart, as I raised her 
in my arms.—‘ What prevents your staying with 
me? For Heaven’s sake, explain this mystery !” 

“T have tried to keep it from you, because I 
was so ashamed of him fur one reason,” she re- 
plied, ‘and because I was afraid you would 
see him and there would be a quarrel, for anoth- 
er. Heisabad man. If you angered him he 
would kill you, if he could.” 

“Who ?” 

“ My father.” 

“ He insists upon my leaving you, and return- 
ing to France with him, where he has been for 
he Bees en an $f 

“He has gambled me away to my Beet, ehh 
son of his brother. Though unprincipled, he is 
strictly honest about his gambling debts, and has 
promised the fellow that I shall be his wife. He 
told me this one night some three months ago, 
surprising me in the garden for that purpose, 
and I bribed him with my watch to allow me to 
stay a few weeks longer. As he did not appear 
at the appointed fime, I had begun to hope that 
I should not see him again, but to-night he has 
returned, and I must go with him.” 

I laughed scornfully. 

“Don’t you know that he cannot force you to 
this marriage ?”’ I said. 

“ Allen Wharton, you do not know my father. 
I never knew him to fail in doing a thing he had 
set his heart on in my life. He is bold, unprin- 
cipled, and posscssed of an iron will. I am but 
a straw in his grasp. As truly as you live and 
Iam unmarried to-morrow night, he will have 
me on board a steamer bound for France.” 

“ But you can choose me as your legal guar- 
dian, and I can prevent that.” 

“ He would laugh in our faces. He has mock- 
ed at the law all his life. He would outwit you 


| man’s heart from his breast who dared dispute it. 


“ Allen Wharton!" she exclaimed, imperious- 
ly, “you do not know what you are saying.” 
Then almost transfiguring herself by her change 
of manner, she cried, “‘ How can you urge me 
to this? O, how can you!” 

Her glorious face intoxicated me, for I read 
her heart in it. I thought at that momen, I 
could and would have annihilated heaven if it 
had been between her and me. I caught her to 
my breast with wild, passionate kisses. There — 
was no shame for herself or fear of me in the 
eyes I looked into. She dared say to me—‘! 
love you, Allen,” before I had spoken a word. 
She was mine—mine! I would have torn the 


There was a quiet marriage ceremony in the 
dear old library by the gray morning light. A 
pale sunbeam stole in at the window, and glori- 
fied the white brow of my Lucy, as the words— 
you husband and wife,” echoed 
through the silent room. A moment after, a 
bullet whizzed past my face and shattered the 
glass door of my cabinet. We sprang to the 
open window through which it had passed, but 
there was no one in sight. Probably it came 
from the hand of Lucy’s father, whom we never 
saw or heard of after. 








THE JUNGFRAU MOUNTAIN. 


And now with this sublime hymn chanting 
through our ears, let us set out upon a day's ride 
over the Alps. invite you 40 accompany me 
to-night over one of the overland Alps which lie 
in the very heart of Switzerland. Before we 
mount for the ride, let me say a word to you 
about Swiss mountains and glaciers in general. 
If any one should look at this earth from the 
moon through a powerful telescope, Switzerland 
would seem to be an ocean in a tempest, with its 
billows all perfectly motionless. Her snow-clad 
mountains would be the waves with white, foamy 
crests. Their verdant fields would be the green 
troughs of the sea. In the central ourtry there 
would be a special upheaving of these waves— 
the mountains of ice that make up the Bernese 
Alps. The principal peaks are the Schreckhorn, 
or the “ Peak of Terror ;” the Finster Aarhorn, 
or “ Peak of Darkness,” looming up more than 
14,000 feet ; the Great Eigher, one of the noblest. 
But the most beautiful is the Jungfrau, which, 
in German, means “the fair young virgin.” 
There she stands, clad in spotless robes, ike a 
bride adorned for her husband. Her altitude is 
13,720 feet—a pretty tall bride. And not more 
than a dozen persons have ever reached the sam- 
mit. Beautiful Jungfrau! let no man attempt 
to woo and win her ; her embrace to him might 
be the embrace of death. The only citizen of 
the United States who ever mounted to the sum- 
mit is Professor Agassiz, of Cambriéze, and long 
before he reached the top he found the cowardiy 
guides giving out. And, tailing to urge them 
furward, he at length seized a hatchet from one 
of them, and hewed his way upwards alone, un- 
til he stood, the first American, upon the sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau; a splendid illustration of 
science breasting and contending with dangers 
until she at length plants her banners upon the 
summit of ascertained and discovered trath_—A 
Liay in the Alps. 





HEALTHY WOMEN. 


The women of Fayal are not considered re- 
markable for beauty ; but in the villages of Pico 
one sees in the duorways of hovels complexions 
‘WWene fapon such as one attributes 
—not diseased and tottering, as with us, but ereer 
and strong, and stately ; every muscle fresh and 
alive, from the crown of the steady head to the 
sole of the emancipated foot, and yet not heavy 
and clumsy, as one fancies barefooted women 
must be, but inheriting symmetry and grace from 
the Portuguese or Moorish blood. I have look- 
ed through the crowded halls of Saratoga in vain, 
tor one such figure as I have again and again seen 
descending those steep mountain paths with a 
bundle of firewood ou the head, or ascending 
them with a basket of farm-manure. A person 
who has never left America cannot appreciate 
the sensation of living among healthy women ; 
often as I heard of this, I was utterly unprepared 
for the realization; I never lost the conscious en- 
joyment of it for a single day; and when I 
reached home and crossed Boston Common, i 
felt as if I were in a hospital for consumptives.— 
A Boston Traveller. 








REMARKABLE LAKES. 


On the top of a ridge of mountains in Portu- 
gal, called Kstralla, are two lakes of great extent 
and depth, especially one of them, which is said 
to be unfathomable. What is chiefly remark. 
able in them is, that they are calm when the sea 
is so, and rough when that is stormy. It is, 
therefore, probable that they have a subterranean 





were you to place me under a th d locks 
and keys. Even if you evade him for a few 
months it would be all you could do. I am al- 
most of age. See here. What can I hope for 
from the owner of that *” 

She took a small miniature case from her pock- 
et, and handed it to me. It contained the face 
of a bad man, indeed. Bold, evil, dark and un- 
flinching. The eyes were like those of a devil. 
The mouth seemed jeering even in its repose. 

“ Your cousin ?” 

“Ts a thief, a liar, a gambler, a libertine, and 
a coward!” 

I turned from her and commenced pacing the 
floor—my old habit when troubled. Suddenly 
my foot struck against my brother’s cap which 
had fallen from a sofa. I stooped and picked it up. 

“Lucy,” said I, stepping before her, “you 
said if you were unmarried to-morrow night, 
your father would have you in his power. Will 
you not marry Leslie? You know that he loves 
you.” 

“Do you advise this?” she asked, looking at 
me earnestly. 

I hesitated. Why did I? The marriage of 
my children, as I called them, had been my fa- 
vorite plan a year before. What was I thinking 
of as I stood there looking at her—my heart 
beating like a weight of lead? I was slowly real- 
izing that it woald kill me to see Lucy married 
to my brother. 

“No, I do not advise you to marry him unless 
you love him. If you do—” I could go no 
turther. 

“But I do not, my dear guardian; and I will 
never wrong hiin by becoming his wife !’” 

She said this firmly. The motive which in- 
duced me to utter my next words was incompre- 
hensible to myself. 

“But you acknowledge it to be your only 
choice. It isthe better evil of the two. You 
cannot be unhappy as Leslie’s wife, for—” 
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ation with the ocean; and this seems 
to be confirmed by the pieces of ships they throw 
up, though almost forty miles distant from ihe 
sea. There is another extraordinary lake in this 
country, which, before a storm, is said to make 
a frightful rumbling noise that may be heard at 
a distance of several miles. And we are also 
told of a pool or fountain, called “ Fervencias,” 
about twenty-four miles from Coimbra, that ab- 
sorbs not only wood, but the lightest bodies 
thrown into it, such as cork, straw, feathers, etc., 
which sink to the bottom and are never sco 
more. To these we may add a remarkable 
spring near Extremos, which petrifies wood, or 
rather encrusts it with a case of stone; but the 
most remarkable circumstance is, that in summer 
it throws up water enough to turn several mills, 
and in winter it 1s perfectly dry.—Smith’s 
Wonders. 





A CREDULOUS BURMESE. 

Some of those men who had fled from the war 
were thrown into our prisons, and gave us mar- 
vellous accounts of the skill and prowess of the 
English troops, exaggerated by their own «uper- 
stitious fancies. They firmly believed in our 
using enchantments. One of these convicts af- 
firmed that even our missiles were charmed be- 
fore they were fired off, and knew what they had 
todo. ‘He was standing, near his 7'sek-hav, an 
officer of rank, when a huge ball of iron came 
singing “ tsek, tsek,”” which he distinctly heard 
in its flight, when, true to its mission, it burst 
upon the very man it was calling out for, the un- 
fortunate Tsek-ha:! Those who have seen sheil 
practice know the peculiar noise made by the 
fuse in its course through the air, and can enter 
into the mistake of the wonder-stricken soldier. 
Our surgical operations, too, had come to his 
knowledge, bat, with the ignorance of a savage, 
he concluded our surgeons amputated injured 
limbs only to repair and fit them on again. He 
could not conceive any other motive for cutting 
them off.—(/ouger's Narrative of Two Years’ 
Imprisonment in Burmah. 





There is dew in one flower, and not in another, 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while 
the other closes itself, and the drop runs off 
God rains his goodness and mercy as wide spread 





as the dew, and if we lack them, it is becanse we 
will not open our hearts to receive them. 





A DROLL IRISH DUEL. 


While alluding to Kearney 1 may as well 
mention the ludicrous fact that, about the year 
1833, he was shot in the rear by Mr. William 
O'Connell, in a duel in Greenwich Park. A 
quarrel had taken place at a gambling-house in 
the neighborhood, and the tes had afterwards 
met by accident at the Royal Saloon in Piccadil- 
ly, when Kearney made use of some high!y irri- 
tating and offensive expressioa to Mr. G Connell, 
which the kinsman of the great liberator coald 
not brook. 

“ Retract that, Kearney,” said O'Connell, “ or 
come out and peril your life apon it.” 

“I wont do either,” said Kearney. 

“Then, by heaven,” said O'Connell, “I'll 
shoot you in the street like a cowardly dog as 
you are. 

Kearney was compelled to meet him. It was 
late, or rather early inthe morning. They start- 
ed off at once for Greenwich, with their seconds ; 
the ground was duly measured. Kearney was 
very stout, protuberant in front; he tucked in 
his belly, and as a natural consequence stuck out 
behind. They fired, and O'Connell hit his ad- 
versary in that part which is alleged to be the 
very seat of honor. This was a joke against 
Dick Kearney as long as he lived; and John 
Patrick Somers, the merry aud remarkable mem- 
ber for Sligo, frequently created fun by betting 
wagers to induce Kearney to show to the compa- 
ny the spot where O'Connell hit him.—Jiiogra- 
phy of Baron Nicholson. 





. 
Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Singular Case of Disease. 

Emma Jane Cooper, who died at Dover, Vt., lately, at 
the age of fourteen years, was at the age of eleven as large 
as girls usually are for her years. About that time the 
growth of her body was arrested from deficient nutrition, 
but the development of her mental powers continued until 
her decease. What occasioned this lack of sufficient nu- 
trition was more than her physicians were able to discover. 
The amount of food she was able to consume gradually 
diminished, until for nearly a year she had been unable 
to take any solid food, and for three months previous to 
her death she lived on two spoonsful of buttermilk or 
whey per day. She died of emaciation—and #0 reduced 
was her body, that it weighed only thirty-nine pounds. 
A conjugal Helper. 

The Milwaukee Press tells the following :—Hon Charles 
Caverno, the rep ive of Mil hee, is y 
attended by his Indy in all his legislative labors. She sits 
by his side at his derk during all the sessions and recesses 
of the assembly, busily engaged in writing, ete , never 
leaving him fora moment. We learn that she also meets 
with him in his labors on the different committees— the 
judiciary and the committee on bavks—of which he isa 
member. Upon inquiry we are told that he is com- 
Delled to have an assistant to both read and write for him, 
on account of the personal injuries he received a few 
weeks before the session. 





A hard Customer. 

Rarey had a tough time with a little iron-gray horse in 
New York, recently. Instead of his usual twenty min- 
Utes vent, viii, eret, he was compelled to fight more than 
an hour for victory. Bome twenty or thirty times did 
Rarey attempt to strap up his left foreleg, but the exceed- 
ingly potent objections made by the iron-gray to his com- 
pleting the operation were vigorously effective. After an 
hour and « quarter's continuance of the struggle, Rarey 
finally conquered, having given the audience the finest 
exhibition of his power and resolution. 


Rats with Bills. 

Mr. Carl Kleinman, of St. Louis, lately deposited #300 
in Missourt bank bills in his cellar. This he thought 
which he Nad wrippou*wwe.pmd he iat the money 
when he found his money in fragments, and used 
adorn some rat neste near by. After gazing mournfully 
at the rempants for a few minutes, he procured assistance 
and caught every rat in the cellar. 


A strange Coincidence. 

Lately, at Hempstead, L. I., a valued canary died, be- 
longing to a lady, whose eldest child soon sickened and 
died, too, a second canary was bought, which soon died 
as the first, and the remaining child followed the other to 
the grave; again a third canary was purchased, it died 
like the two others, and soon the childless mother had to 
mourn the death of her husband. 


A mute Family. 

There is said to be « family at Halifax Centre, Vermont, 
consisting of a father 86 years of age, two sons and two 
daughters, all of the children being deaf, dumb and blind, 
and yet theyjpanage to carry on their farm, gaining « 
respectable living therefrom 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
whieh has just entered upon its third volume it is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cracze, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such « jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sise, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object <i po 
variety and completeness is attained It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotro Fors, presen 
— number thirty-two large columns of original 
ly 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Snel 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of eml- 
nent men and of fimous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, ing & mort captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


north, south, east and weet 


everywhere, ’ It & entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional aed 


sectarian mat- 
ters, to make itself s Wmecowse Gueer to cach 
and all, rather than to indulge im jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. which 
themselves to the taste and appreciation of 
lo all respects it is 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the peblie « corps of SEW ND BAILUUANT 
wairens ; ond it wil) follow the lead of no other journal 
t presents chaste and elegant head. 
ing, and is | con ag upon hearty, fine white paper, one 
rich, clear it of type, east expressly for it. Thus 


address 
every one 


THE WELCOME GU£ST, 

8 charming visitor for any family in the land. Ip the ed- 
itoria! conduct of the peper. » cx of ady contributors 
are organised, as well as severe! steriing writers of the 
other sex; and it le promised that no weekly journal im 
the world shall ezrel! it in pleasing variety, and the ani 
versa! interest of each successive neue 

Owning one of the cidest and largest newspaper wtab- 
lishments in the United States, the subscriber pamaneus 
aniimited ao plete wane ated 

1b v 
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PASSING COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 
A writer in the New York Atlas, who is evi- | 
dently thoroughly conversant with the mysteries | 
of crisne in the imperial city, through an intimacy 
with the detective organization, informs us how 
coanterfeit money, of which so much is mana- 
factured, is disposed of. The passing of bad 
money is technically styled “shoving.” The 
writer says that the professional “ shover” con- 
ducts his business in a perfectly systematic man- 
ner. He is generally a well-dressed and respect- 
ably-appearing person, who always travels with 
a companion. He never has more than one 
counterfeit note or coin on his person at a time, 
and if that is q 1, he i diately offers 
good money in its stead. He will enter a store 
or saloon alone, his companion waiting outside. 
This last person has the bulk of the counterfeit 
money, and is termed “the boodle carrier.” The 
“ shover,”” having succeeded in disposing of a 
bad coin, gives to his companion the good money 
he has received in change, and takes another 
piece of the counterfeit. If the “shover” falls 
into the clutches of the police, nothing is found 
upon him but a little good money and the one 
bad piece, and that, he will swear, he received 
for good coin. Thus it is almost impossible to 
convict a “shover,” as there is nothing sus- 
picious in his appearance, and the prosecution is 
obliged to show that the person attempting to 
pass bad money ‘new that it was bad. As soon 
as this person is arrested, his companion takes 
to flight with the bulk of the “queer ” which they 
have on hand. Sometimes little boys and girls 
are unwittingly made the tools of these scoun- 
drels, by allowing themselves to be hired for a 
few pennies to get a bill changed. Very fre- 
quently womeu are found to be engaged in this 
business on an extensive scale. A man and wo- 
man,to all appearance respectable, put up at one 
of our first-class hotels, sepresenting themselves 
to be wealthy and aristocratic persons. ‘The 
lady makes the acquaintance of such of the lady 
boarders as move in the best social circles, and 
who are likely to be well known to merchants. 
She will contrive to accompany them on shop- 
ping excursions, on which occasion she will dis- 
pose of her counterfeit money. Such women 
have been known to order large bills of goods to 
be left at their hotel, and when the errand boy 
brought them, to pay them entirely in counter- 
feit money. Before the lad could get back to the 
store the bird had taken wings. 
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EFFECT OF FRIGHT. 

A correspondent of the Medical Times, hav- 
ing asked for authentic instances of the lair be- 
coming gray in one night, Dr. D. P. Parry, 
Staff Surgeon at Aldershott, writes the following 
very remarkable account of a case which he says 
he made a memorandum of shortly after the oc- 
currence: ‘On Friday, February 19th, 1859, 
the column under General Franks, in the south 
of Oude, was engaged with a rebel force at the 
village of Chamba, and several prisoners were 
taken. One of them, a sepoy of the Bengal 

he authorities for ex- 
fact Iam about to record. Divested of his uni- 
form, and stripped completely naked, he was 
surrounded by the soldiers, and then first appa- 
rently became alive to the danger of his position ; 
he trembled violently, intense horror and despair 
were depicted on his countenance, and although 
he answered questions addressed to him, he seem- 
ed almost stupeftied with fear; while actually un- 
der observation, within the space of half an hour, 
his hair became gray on every portion of his head, 
it having been, when first seen by us, the glossy 
jet black of the Bengalee—aged about fifty-four. 
The attention of the byst-nders was first attract- 
ed by the sergeant, whose prisoner he was, ex- 
claiming: ‘ He is turning gray !’ and I, with sev- 
eral other persons, watched its progress. Gradu- 
ally but decidedly the change went on, and a 
uniform grayish color was completed within the 
period above named.” 





Manners.—In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, good manners required that persons of 
different sexes, when invited to parties should sit 
down in couples, and each couple should have 
one plate between them. In families one goblet 
was deemed sufficient for all, and St. Bertrand 
was disinherited by his father, who was affected 
by the leprosy, for having wiped the edge of the 
goblet before he drank. 





Earty Marriace.—Tacitus says that early 
marriage makes us immortal—that it is the soul 
ad chief prop of empire—and that the man 
who resolves tolive without woman, or the woman 
who resolves to live without man, are enemies to 
themselves, destructive to the world, apostates 
from nature, and rebels against heaven and earth. 





SrecuLation.—A countryman was seen star- 
ing at the signs in Albany, when a pert clerk 
asked him if he wished to buy some gape-seed. 
“No, I don’t want none,” was the reply; “I am 
looking at this little town—I talk of buying it.” 





Coytextep Poverty.—Do not sigh for this 
world’s goods, nor lament thy poverty. Out of 
the meanest hovel is obtained as fair a sight of 
heaven, as from the most gorgeous palace. 





Trees.—In America there are one hundred 
and twenty different species of forest trees ; where- 
as in the same latitude in Europe, only thirty- 
four are to be found. 





Mystery axnp Dancer.—Mystery magnifies 
danger as fog does the sun; the hand that warn- 
ed Belshazzar derived its horrifying influence 
from the want of a body. 





Inpustay.—Honest industry is, after all, 
man’s only sure dependence for the double bless- 
ing of a contented mind and a comfortable 
livelihood. 





Goop Brerpinc.—A man’s own good breed- 
ing is the best security against other people’s ill 
manners. 


| Edmund's youngest daughter, then in her seven- 


THE LATE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 
The courtship and marriage of this English 
nobleman belong to the “ Romance of the Peer- 
age.” Travelling in Greece, when a young man, 
he was attacked by a dangerous fever. Sir E. 

Lyons, then British minister at Athens, had the | 


| young nobleman removed to the embassy, where | 


he found an affectionate and devoted nurse in Sir 


teenth year. With returning health and strength | 
the young patient drank in delicious draughts of | 
a potion prepared by the cunning “ archer-god.” 
When the young heir to the ducal house sought | 
an interview with Sir Edmund, that high- | 
minded and honorable papa refused to sanction — 
his suit. Sir Edmund did more—he immediately | 
wrote the parents of his guest, expressing his re- | 
gret at what had occurred, and his conviction | 
that the heir of the great house of Norfolk ought | 
to find a consort in a nobler and older family 
than his own. He added that the young travel- | 
ler was now well enough to be removed from 
Athens, and i that arr should 
be immediately made for his return home. The | 
parents of the young man highly approved of 
Sir Edmund’s conduct, the patient returned to 
England, and it was hoped that time and absence 
would do the rest. But the lover displayed a 
noble constancy, and found means to overcome 
the objections of his family to the marriage, 
which was accordingly solemnized in 1839, the 
bridegroom being then in his twenty-fourth year, 
and the bride only eighteen. The union has 
been a happy one, has been blessed by offspring, 
and the eldest son, now in his thirteenth year, is 
Duke of Norfolk. 








THE JAPANESE. 

The Japanese are smart fellows, and we should 
be inclined to call them the Yankees of the 
Orient. A letter writer on board the frigate 
Niagara, describing the debarkation of the Japan 
comafissioners, says that the presents for the 
Tycoon, consisting of guns and warlike imple- 
ments of various kinds, which it will be recol- 
lected were selected with great care by our gov- 
ernment, were at once taken to the cannon 
ground for firing, a place about ten miles from 
Yedo. Here were assembled some twenty-five 
of the most distinguished officers of the army 
and navy. The presents were treated with but 
little consideration, the most beautiful and costly 
article being pitched about on the ground as re- 
morselessly as though they were mere wood and 
stone. An 18-pound cannon was mounted for 
the inspection of the ambassadors, and in half an 
hour the Japanese were able to work it with as 
much ease as any artillerymen. An important 
discovery was made in this yard, viz., 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The total crop of ice taken from the Hudson 
River will be 400,000 tons. 

More than half the convicts in our state prison | 
are under 26 years of age. 

A man may betray the cause of truth by ex- | 
hibiting unseasonable zeal. | 

He who gives way to angry invective leads us 
to suppose his cause is bad. 

Truth is the picture, the manner is the frame | 
which displays it to advantage. 

Louis Napoleon is talking peace but is build- | 
ing steel-plated frigates. 

He who would be a successful instructor must 
first be a mild, affectionate friend. 

The attempts made in Australia to introduce 


| salmon have proved failures. 


At Montreal a man walked five miles on snow- 
shoes in less than 55 minutes. 
Adversity perates fools, p 
and elevates the wise. 
In Mexico children are carried to the grave 
garlanded with bright flowers. 
The Turks say women have no souk, and prove 
it by their treatment of them. 
A vagabond minstrel melted the heart of a 
Chicago judge by playing “ Dixie.” 
A young couple at Erie were lately married 
for a joke, and find it a sad one. 
Two ounces of salt a day given to a hog im- 
proves him greatly. 
The way to bring the world under us is to be 
patient under the world. 
Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey, is recover- 
ing from the effects of his severe fall. 
- ready-made fortune, like a ready-made suit 
of clothes, rarely fits a man. 
Some men’s malice and hatred is an excellent 
letter of recommendation. 
Bad memory has more sins laid to its charge 
than any other weakness. 
Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat your 
desires as children. 
One forgives everything to him who forgives 
himself nothing. 
Sincere repentance is never too late ; but late 
Pp e is often i 
Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in chains. 
The surest way to lose your health is to keep 
drinking other people’s. 
Towers are measured by their shadows ; great 
men by those who envy them. 


cowards 











RUSSIAN ART. 
The Russian painter Netf has sent several of 
his pictures to Paris for the purpose of sale. 
Though this artist enjoys high reputation in St. 





of Dahlgreen’s 12-pounder boat howitzers, com- 
plete and mounted, all evidently copied from the 
one p Ato the Jap by C d 
Perry. The Japanese officers also declared that 
they had more than one thousand more of the 
same guns stored in the forts and arsenals at 
Yedo, and were still employed in making more. 








Pp burgh, yet his talent is but little known in 
other capitals of Europe. Neff was commission- 
ed to execute the fine mural pictures which adorn 
the Church of St. Isaac, in the Russian capital 
and he was highly esteemed by the Emperor 
Nicholas, who frequently visited the painter’s 
atelier, accompanied by the Dachess of Leuch- 
temberg. Of the five pictures sent by Neff to 
Paris, No 1 represents the water-nymph, U ndine, 





— OF ERE EU. 
THE STRANDED WAIF. 
A Story of England and the Continent. 

BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 
This is the title of the new novelette which 
will be commenced next week, and which is one 
of the most attractive of our new series of tales. 


It was written expressly for our columns, and 
will be elegantly ill d by Ch 
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New Frencu Opera Hovuss.—The new 
Opera House in Paris is to stand in the midst ot 
a large open space, and there will be no building 
within sixty feet of any portion of it. It is to 
contain from 1800 to 2000 persons, and the stage 
is to be capable of holding 400 persons. The 
total length of the building, including, not 
merely the theatre, but all accessories, is to be 
400 feet by 228. 





A SERVANT STARVED TO Deatu.—Mr. E. 
D. Mitchell, a retired naval surgeon, living in 
Henley, England, has been committed for trial 
for starving his female servant, named Clark, to 
death. She was removed from his residence to 
the workhouse in a state of horrid filth, and so 
reduced by starvation that, though twenty-four 
years old, she weighed only fifty pounds. 





Tue Pracue.—The regular Asiatic plague 
has again broken out in the southern parts of 
Asia, and is said to be making fearful ravages. 
Many years have passed since a visitation of this 
terrible disease has been known to any threaten- 
ing extent, and it was pa:tially believed to have 
died out and become extinct. 





ResiGnation —Mr. Robert Bell, of Ports- 
mouth, who has been driver of a hearse for 
twenty-five years, during which time he has con- 
signed upwards of three thousand of his fellow- 
mortals to their la resting-place, intends re- 
signing the reins to younger hands in April. 





Rericion.—Religion is not a thing which 
spends itself. It is like a river which widens 
continually, and is never so broad or so deep as 
at its mouth, where it rolls in to the ocean of 
eternity. 





Hen@artan Srrrit.—lIt is reported that the 
University of Cracow has been closed by Ans- 
trian officials, because the students desired to use 
their native language in the class-room. 





Tue Mas or Gotp.—The money maniac is 
fond of money because he owes all his import- 
ance to it. He is nothing without it, and very 
little with it. 





Derrectation.—All men who do anything, 
must endure a depreciation of their efforts. It is 
the dirt which their chariot wheels throw up. 





$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome | 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





story when Undine hae just frowncex sr nos.ccy 
to proceed to the castle of the knight who has 
married her. On the left of the picture stands 
the old monk who has performed the nuptial 
ceremony. The interest of this picture is enhanced 
by the circumstance that the figures of Undine 
and the knight are the portraits of the Emperor 
Nicholas and the Grand Duchess Olga. The 
subjects of Nos. 2 and 3 are taken from Goethe’s 
Werther. No.4, “The Fair Livonian,” repre- 
sents a young lady watching the flight of a but- 
terfly. No. 5, “The Rising Sun,” is another 
subject from Lamotte Fouque. 





We Lt To Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 

Mapame Tepesco.—This charming singer, 
so well and pleasantly remembered in Boston, 
and who is nowin Paris, came near being suf- 
focated the othe: day by smoke and gas from the 
fire-place in her bed-«chamber. She recovered, 
fortunately, butwas so ill for several days that 
the rehearsals o' Zannhauser at the opera, were 
suspended. 








Divorce.—\ bill has been introduced into 
the New York Jegislature providing that wherev- 
er a divorce fram the bonds of matrimony takes 
place, either p#ty may marry again. It is a 
premium on immorality. By the existing law, 
the criminal pity is not permitted to contract a 
new alliance. 





A Gorcomta.—A writer in the Transcript 
says: ‘It might shock some of the occupants, 
on and near we South End Parks, who are of the 
Young Amevea stripe, to know they dwell on 
the very siteswhere a hangman’s gallows once 
did stand.” 

PerseveaNce.—A Wisconsin editor, who 
has been sol. out three times by the sheriff, con- 
tinues to brig out his paper, saying: ‘“ We came 
here to prin; and we intend to do it, if we have 
nothmg butshoe pegs and a cheese press.” 





Epwis Prrest.—This eminent tragedian has 





been playig for months in New York to im- 
mense audnces, and his engagement there is 
not yet ened. 





Hovs1@ Ice.—The Parisians took advantage 
of the remt cold weather to lay in a good sup- 
ply of iceFom the lake in the Bois de Boulogne. 


~ THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? +> 


foreign Atems. 


The levy of French soldiers is to be 50,000 
greater this year than it was in 1860 

Suicides have of late been extraordinarily 
numerous in Paris and the neighborhood 

The expenses of setting up a telegraph line in 
England is from $300 to $350 per mile. 

Aastria is raising a loan of 30,000,000 florins, 
in anticipation of taxes that are coming due. 

There is a Bible in the library of the Universi- 


| ty of Gottingen written on 5476 palm leaves. 


The plague is said to be raging in the southern 
part af Asia, hundreds of deaths occurring daily. 
The Pioneer, a steamer of 350 horse power, 
for the use of Dr. Livingstone the African trav- 
eller, bas sailed for the Zambesi. 

In Rassia, the average number of persons ex- 

iled to Siberia yearly is about 9500, exclusive 

of the women and children that accompany them. 

The number of steamers navigating the canals 

and rivers in Russia in 1859 was 358, of which 
to Aw 2 





185 belong comp 170 to 
private persons, and three to the Ministry of 
arine. 


A large English viper was recently found in 
a wood, at Monks Heaten Priory, and decapitat- 
ed; although the headless trunk lay several hours 
exposed in ice and snow, it was seen to writhe in 
the evening. 

A new writing ap tus for the blind has 
heen invented by the Rev. Mr. Wardlaw of Scot- 
land, originally for his own use. The hand and 
pen are kept at work on the same line, but the 
paper moves upward at the — distance as 
each line is completed, by a slight touch from ine 
left hand. 

The French post-office returns for 1860 show 
that on an average every inhabitant of France 
writes eight letters per annum. In England (with 
Wales) the average is twenty four, just three 
times the number; it is less in Scotland ; still 
less in Ireland, where the post-office does not pay 
its own expenses. 

Of 50,000 persons insured in the London (Eng- 
land) Accidental Death Insurance Company, 
twenty-two were seriously injured by falls cu 
street slides in the course of a single fortnight. 
Three adults are suffering with broken legs and 
two with severe spinal injuries, the result of idle 
boys sliding on the sidewalks. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Tf a man is dissipated, his fortune will soon be 
80 too. 

He who is not growing wiser every day has 
never yet been wise at all. 

No man has a right to do as he pleases, except 
when he pleases to do right. 

A good cause is more injured by a weak de- 
fence than by a strong attack. 

Well may every act, and every silent thought 
—<deep and hidden though they be—tend to the 
great hereafter. 

Without discretion learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence; and virtue itself looks like 
weakness. 

Wisdom often comes to us too late in life to 
be of much service to us. There is no use of 
mustard after meat. 

A Mahomedan at pe says: “ The ink of the 
learned, like the blood of martyrs, is sacred in 
the eyes of Heaven.” 

Examples would indeed be excellent things, 
were not people so modest that none wil set, and 
so vain that none will follow them. 

While you are in a passion with your cook, be- 
cause she has spoiled one dish among six, many 

1 tevos manic at a loss for his daily bread. 


who live on others’ means—are forever unhappy. 

It is our duty not only to scatter benefits, but 
even to strew flowers fur the sake of our fellow- 
travellers in the pathway of this wretched world. 

Fortitude in adversity, and moderation in pros- 
perity ; eloquence in the senate, and courage in 
the field; great glory in renown, and labor in 
study ; are the natural perfections of great minds. 

An influx of riches and constant health; a 
wife that is dear to me, and one who is of kind 
and agreeable speech ; a child who is obedient, 
-_ useful knowledge, are the six pleasures of 

ife. 

Not bathing with cool water, nor a necklace of 
pearls, nor anointing with sanders, yieldeth such 
comfort to the body oppressed with heat, as the 
language of a good man, cheerfully uttered, doth 
to the mind. 

It is better to dwell in a forest haunted by 
tigers and lions; the trees our habitation, flowers, 
fruits, water for food, the grass for a bed, and the 
bark of the trees for garments, than live among 
relations after the loss of wealth. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


Star-gazing.—Theatre-going. 
French for Sweet William.—Billet-dour. 


Why is a thought like the sea? Because it’s 
@ notion. 





Black swans and wise lovers are great rarities 
in the world. 

Why is a musician like a pert miss of sixteen ? 
Because he has many airs. 
Love is a compound of honey and gall, mixed 
in various proportions for customers. 
Why is a widow like a gardener? 
she tries to get rid of her weeds. 
Why is a ship’s crew like a bomb-shell ? 
cause, when discharged, they go on a bust. 
Marriageable ladies should make a point of 
frequenting the opera, where they are sure to 
have overtures. 
Why should not a railroad car be made ¢3 
answer for damage done to haggage as well as 
a stage-coach* Because it has no tongue. 
A friend of ours, who is atilicted with tem- 
porary deafness, consoles himself by the belief 
that nothing is going on worth hearing. 
Somebody asking in what attitude a statue of 
General Jackson was to be represented, was an- 
swered : “ Taking the responsibility of course ”’ - 
It has been decided that a blind black man, in 
-a dark cellar, with a dark lantern, looking for a 
blind black cat, constitutes a very dark trans- 
action. 
A boozy fellow was observed, the other day, 
driving a “ porker,” holding on to his tail, and 
when asked what he was doing, replied that he 
was studying ge-hography. 
An Irishman, who was engaged at a drain, 
had his pickaxe raised in the air just asthe clock 
— twelve, determined to work no mors til! 
afver dinner, let go the pickaxe and left it hang- 
ing there. ' 


Because 


Be- 


_An old soaker being found in a gutter one wet 
night, the water making a clean breach over him 
from head to foot, was asked by a passer what he 
was doing there, “O," said he, ‘I agreed to 
meet a man here.”’ 

Two passengers were conversing in a railway | 
carriage about music. One gentieman asked the | 
other, who appeared rather simple, “Do you | 
know the ‘ Barber of Seville?’ “No,” the lat- 
ter replied ; “I always shave myself.” 








isfied, the passionate, the suspicious, afd-tnore 


| 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The total funded debt of Philadelphia is $20, 
962,408, as pear as can be ascertained During 
the past vear the sum of $964,000 has been add 
ed to this debt. The deficit in the finances of 
the city is $360,000. The revenue provided by 
the last tax rate was not sufficient for the ex 
penses of the city. 

The Toronto Leader says that about forty of 
the emplovees on the Great Western Kailroa:! 
were frost-bitten on the intensely cold might of 
the Tth ult. Two laborers, engaged in clearing 
the track of enow near St. Catharines, became 
benumbed, and were run over and killed by the 
train. 

Mr. Chapman of the New York Assembly has 
a bill to prevent the use of the shower-bath as a 
means of punishment in state prisons. Preja- 
diced though people are against the barbarous 
cat-o'-nine-tails,” it is the extreme of mercy com- 
pared with a shower-bath, 

Five spans of the long bridge which crosses 
the Susquehanna River at Dauphin, were blown 
away during the late gale. Each span contains 





| 250 feet, making 1250 feet of bridge which has 


} 


been destroyed, making a loss to the company 
of $40,000. 

Rev. Dr. Seyburn of Philadelphia and a party 
of oriental travellers, while travellin, through 
the valley between the Dead Sea and the river 
Jordan, were attacked and robbed by a party of 
Bedouin Arabs, who stripped them of everything 
An English paper says, that in punching the 
eyeholes of needies by hand, children, who are 
the operators, acquire such a dexterity as to be 
able to punch a human hair, and thread it with 
another for the amusement of visitors. 

A limestone rock, the pertect picture in form 
of a baby elephant, was taken from the earth near 
the eastern mouth of the Hoosac Tunnel, several 
days since, and has attracted considerable atten- 
tion from the curious. 

Among the recent donations to the Essex In- 
s'itute, in Salem, Mass., were some fragments of 
bones and coffin dug from the graves of the 
witches, on Gallows Hill, which were opened a 
few years ago. 

An ingenious dardy conceals his baldness in 
Paris, by having a complete set of thirty-one 
wigs, each longer-haired than the other; at the 
end of the month he bas his hair cut, by begin- 
ning again at No. 1. 

The diptheria has been very fata! at East Wey- 
mouth. welve have died in one small school 
district (Middle Street) within the circle of half 
a mile, since the middle of December last, at the 
age of fifteen or younger. 

A letter from Milwaukee, says: ‘The coun- 
try is full of wheat. All the warehouses in the 
city are full, and they are shipping it off all the 
time in barrels and bags, by railroad, to make 
room.” 

The school at Green River, Vt., says the 
Greenfield Gazette, has had to be closed on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the measles there, the 
teacher and a large number of the scholars being 
sick with it. 

The ice in the Central Park, New York, was 
visited by ninety-five thousand persons, one day 
lately, the largest number at any one time this 
season. Nearly four thousand vehicles were on 
the drive. 

Three brothers Gill, who live in the town of 
Henderson, Jefferson county, N. Y., have all just 
become insane on account of incumbrances upon 
their ay They own some one thousand 
acres of land. 

There is a family of five brothers and sisters all 
living in one neighborhood in the town of Water- 
ford, Vermont, whose united ages are 378 years. 
The oldest is 80 and the youngest 72 years. 

The “ first shad” has been — so many 
times in Scoutnen, River within the last 
to RAKE IO have learned by this time 

The vestry of Lambeth, London ites TS 
a resolution granting Mr. ‘Train of Boston per- 
mission to lay down a line of rails from West- 
minster Bridge to Kennington Gate. 

A Joung lady at Troy posted a letter with her 
a 8 —— = it for a name, writing be- 
neath “ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,”” Ay eed 
aie eeniaiion.” recently ; it reach 

As a proof of the intense severity of the win- 
ter in ong _s a md lately flew into 
a warehouse in the t . 
exhausted af Manchester, utterly 

Daniel Hillman of New Haven will mak 
figure in the world. He has invented a came 
which will cut out 100,000 slate pencils a day. 

There is a physician in Newbury P 

y' ‘yport who has 
attended at the births of three thousand children, 

A Turkish bath has been constructed for the 
use of the patients in the Cork Lunatic Asylum. 


Hlarriages. 


Tn this city, by 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ REMEMBER AND FORGET.” 


BY CARRIZ CALDERWOOD. 


If, when thy days were saddest— 
When thy heart was near despair, 

One breathed for thee a word of hope, 
Or turned thy soul to prayer; 

If, when thy home was lowly, 
One true friend lingered there, 

O, write there things on memory’s page, 
And each shall ever be 

A blessing when thy hours are dark— 
A talisman to thee. 


Ifany have forgiven thee 
When thou ‘gainst them hast erred ; 
Ifany from the paths of sin 
Have e’er thy steps deterred ; 
And if in one who evil seemed 
Some good you chanced to find, 
O, these are pleasant, pleasant things 
To ever bear in mind. 


If those who to thy trusting heart 
Once noble seemed to be, 

Betray the trust and scorn the love 
That they ‘ve received from thee, 

O, trace it not on memory’s page, 
Lest thou shouldst evil grow, 

Nor pity grief, since others smiled 
When came thy hour of woe. 


If thou hast sought for others’ good, 
And seemed to strive in vain; 

If back for earnest efforts given 
There came to thee but pain; 

If thy best thoughts and best resolves 
Have only met disdain ; 

O, lest thy life less earnest be, 
Turn from these ills away ; 

And for a faithful, patient heart, 
Look up to Heaven and pray! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Over the way from my father’s mansion stood 
a low, old-fashioned wooden house, looking 
strangely out of place among the smart, modern 
stone fronts and brick blocks that had sprung up 
all about it, like enterprising, tall, grown-up sons 
and daughters, head and shoulders above their 
little matronly, dumpy mother. 

Day by day, sitting at the window of my 
study—a front room on the basement floor, which 
I had fitted up with my books, pictures, German 
pipes, office chairs and lounge—and pausing in 
my reading, I used to gaze upon that low, quaint 
house, and fall to wondering about its inmates 
and the air of silence which begirt it. No post- 
man ever visited it in his daily rounds; no chil- 
dren played about the door which only opened at 
morning and night to give egress and ingress to 
a coarse, stout-built, middle-aged man, who came 
and went regularly, as to some daily toil, or, 
sometimes on sunny days, swung back, while a 
feeble, old, silver-haired man passed out with 
tottering steps supported by a staff; and if occa- 
sionally the faded green blinds opened, I only 
caught gl of a rse-fe d woman 
moving to and fro, or an aged one looking forth 
with dim eyes after the old man. 

And so, for hours—with little sign of activity 
in the old house over the way, save the daily out- 





e aged one, the faces at 
the window, and the sluggish curl of the white 
smoke from the low-stacked, corpulent chimney 
—I sat and wove dreams about its dwellers. 
Who were they? Had they any relatives, or 
those who took interest in them? For no one 
ever visited there. Had those old walls ever 
echoed to children’s laughter? Had that old 
man and woman dwelt there all their days, out- 
living their generation as the old house had its 
contemporaries in the encroaching, crowded city ? 
And so I used to wonder, and build dreams, 
hour after hour. 

Sometimes the bright sunlight, staining the 
window panes with a few chance crimson arrows, 
gave it a warm, cheerful aspect, and then I wove 
pleasant dreams about it and its occupants who 
had dwelt there in the long past ; but oftener the 
dull gray gloom, and the air of silence and soli- 
tude which brooded over it, tinctured all my 
musings, till at length I never looked upon its 
walls but I said, involuntarily : 

“Tt is like the house of which Longfellow 
writes in his ‘Kavanah,’ where blind Alice 
dwelt—‘a great many persons have died there!’ ” 

In February there came a long, driving snow- 
storm. The preceding weeks of clear winter 
weather, with the gaieties of the season, chiming 
sleigh bells, merry voices on the pave, concert, 
opera, and ball, had not left me many hours of 
quiet reading in my little study room, and so I 
had not bestowed the customary amount of 

thought upon the old house over the way ; but, 
confined at home these days of storm—when it 
loomed darkly through the snowfall, when the 
pleasure parties dashed no more past in their ex- 
citing drives out “on the milldam,” when the 
few pedestrians who were forced to encounter the 
drifting snow and sleet in their return from 
“down town” shiveringly hastened by, and, as 
the twilight fell, the streets were deserted alto- 
gether—then I used to watch the gray walls of 
the old house through the shifting smoke-wreaths 
of my meerschaum, and wonder if the aged man 
and woman crouched closer over their hearth 
with scanty life-blood circling feebly in their 
veins; yet, Heaven is my witness that, in my 
own luxurious home, I never wove, amid my 
speculations of that old house, and its inmates, 
the possibility that the fire on that hearth burned 
low, or that, crouched there closer beside it than 
any dweller, were the two fiends that can never 
be wholly kept at bay from the poor in the great 
city every long, “hard winter ”—Cold and 
ep one day of the drifting snowstorm— 
when the twilight began to drape her folds 
over the triple-hilled city, and the hoarse gale 
with icy breath rushed panting in from his long 
race over the milldam, then across the noble com- 
mon, whose trees stood bare and shivering, and 
died away in the crooked streets and narrow 
courts, then gathered up its force to sweep down 
into the harbor and lay a sheeting of sleet and 
ice on every sail and spar and rope of the ves- 
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sels sheltered there, ere it again rushed away on 
its wide, mad raid upon the cold, angry waters 
of the Atlantic—when, with a sense of security 
and ease, I had been lounging the hours away 
before my glowing coal fire, at length I tossed 
aside my pipe, drew the curtains, and went up 
into the drawing-room, where I was sure to find 
pleasant company. 


Trenham, a tropic plant, transplanted for a sea- 
son from the southland to a northern garden bed, 
to be again returned thither when the graces and 
beauties of cultivation should warrant, a period 
which, for the sake of the boy of twenty, fresh 


classic old Harvard, and who, in the presence of 
his little tropic-eyed cousin was tinging his day- 
dreams, not only with visions of the gray walls 
of the old house over the way, but with a soft 
and tender light /e coleur du rose, he daily prayed 
might be lengthened into a sweet forever. 

Only fourteen summers had glided, softly as 
winds that scented the magnolia groves or roved 
the broad, green savannahs of her distant home, 
over my Cousin Georgia’s head ; but her heart 
was “of mingled fire and dew,” loving as a 
child’s and thoughtful as a woman’s. Rare 
Georgia Trenham! Standing 


‘** Poised, with eager feet 
Where child and woman meet,” 


it needed no excuse for the confession which had 
resolved itselt into a denser form than the smoke 
wreaths floating upward from my meerschaum at 
my lips during that afternoon, that I loved her! 
And so I forgot the old house over the way, 
threw aside the volume of De Quincey’s Opium 
Eater which lay unread upon my knee, wiped 
the amber mouthpiece of my pipe condensed from 
“the foam of the sea,” and went up into the 
drawing-room. 

My father was absent from the city, gathering 
up evidence for a legal case of some importance 
which was to come up shortly; my lady step- 
mother, who had taken a severe cold at the pre- 
ceding evening’s opera, was in her room; and 
the little tropic bird I hoped to find there was 
daintily nestled amid the crimson cushions of a 
great chair close beside the grate, and, beneath 
the light of a single gas burner was spoiling her 
eyes over a splendid purple and gold netted purse, 
whose stitches she was industriously counting. 

“ See how industrious I am,” she exclaimed, 
as Ientered. “I read Aunt Catherine to sleep, 
and then wanted to go down and knock at your 
door for you to come up and sing with me, but 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t like to be disturbed 
at your reading. Wont you give me the name 
of being a very considerate young lady? But 
do you know that I am fifteen to-morrow, Cousin 
Everett? What are you going to give me for a 
birthday gift?” she asked, flashing her brilliant 
almond-shaped eyes up into my face. 

“Georgia, I will bring a gift which you wont 

refuse,” I replied, while I felt the crimson mount- 
ing to my temples, and yet I felt that I must 
speak then, “ you will not be so cruel as to refuse 
it?’ And the words were uttered imploringly 
as I caught at her little hand among the meshes 
of the gold and purple purse, for she stopped 
short, and looked into my face with a sort of 
quiet wonder. Ly eee rere? 
Why no, indeed! Why should 1?” she asked. 
“ But when you know—when you see—that is, 
when I tell you,” I stammered out; then, with 
sudden courage bolting into the subject, “ Little 
Georgia, you are my cousin, but I love you more 
than that. I will give you my heart. Will you 
take it, and keep it, and some day in the future 
give me, in return for it, yourself ?” ms 

Georgia did not blush, or look shy and timid, 
but she withdrew her hand, gravely, saying : 

“ Cousin Everett, you are spoiling my purse,” 
then went on with her netting. Presently, how- 
ever, she laid it down, and said, quite dignified 
and womanly, and with a little dash of sarcasm, 
“ Did you learn that at college? Or the other 
night at the play?” Then in asweet, clear voice, 
with no trifling in its tones, “Everett, I don’t 
know what made you say that to me to-night; 
but I wish you wouldn’t talk so to me. If you 
do, Ushall be afraid you’ll imagine Iam a wo- 
man, and old enough to be thinking about love, 
and getting married, which papa says I shall not 
for these five years yet. And just think of it! 
You're going away in the spring to Europe and 
the German universities, and will find a hundred 
others to think of besides your little Cousin 
Georgia. So let’s forget all this, and only be 
cousins now, and don’t look so grave, dear 

Everett, for Ido love you a little!” And she 
went to the piano, and in another moment was 
dashing off a brilliant popular song. 

Music was Georgia’s passion. 1 loved nothing 
better than to sitin my little basement study, and, 
shutting my eyes and listening to the clear, fresh, 
young voice overhead, fancy that I heard the 
songs of angels. She loved most old songs and 
ballads, by a strange contrariety, singing them 
after the wildest, gayest moods of changetul tem- 

perament; and the sweet strains of “ Annie 
Laurie,” “ Bingen on the Rhine,” or “ Afton 
Water,” sung in her tenderest tones, often 
brought the tears to my eyes. Then her mood 
varied, and dashing off into some of the wildest 
negro melodies, with their rich, rollicking 
choruses, so familiar to her childhood, she 
rendered the contrast so grotesque that often, ere 
the tears were dried, I found myself guilty of as 
many cachinnations as old Cwsar, the footman, 
who loitered in the hall, or the delighted “ Lor’! 
missy’s singin’ jess like they do on de ole plan- 
tation down in Georgy!” from the little black 
waiting-maid who had insisted upon accompany- 

ing her young mistress in her northern sojourn. 

And, sitting there by the grate where Georgia 
had left me, with that kiss upon my cheek out- 
living her reply to my offer, which could hardly 
be construed into a denial, I listened to her clear 
voice echoing through my brain like as I have 
heard the sweet golden orioles singing forth their 
songs in the country in springtime; and I could 
have listened thus for hours, had not a tap come 
at the drawing-room door which then opened to 
admit the head of Irish {Ann the cook, whose 
brogue broke the spell : 





“ Now jist be afther hushing, Miss Georgy, 


I have not written of my cousin, Georgia | 


from the fostering arms of his alma mater at | 


will ye, for alittle minute. Sure, I sed, Masther 
Evrit, ‘twasn’t best to wake the misthress, bat 


ask yez if ye wouldn't jist step down into the | 


| kitchen a bit and see about for yervelf. The 
| woman from the ould house ‘cross the way has 
| come over in the storm, and sez how the ould 
leddy, poor crathur, is takin’ on hard about her 
ould man, an’ it’s more’n a wake since he jist 


ould man amongst the drivin’ storm! An’ sure 
it’s the like of her as ought to git charity ; and, 


there’s not a soul to help her or hunt up the poor 
| sez I, V'll jist step up to the young masther and 


| come down a bit, an’ hear it yourself!” And 


the good woman’s honest face glowed with true 
Celtic sympathy. 

“ Certainly, by all means. This surprises me !”” 
I exclaimed, following Ann down, and Georgia's 
light step was close beside my own as I entered 
the kitchen, 

The story of the woman who sat beside the 
kitchen range was, in substance, what Ann had 
related. Her husband, who was a stevedore on 
one of the city wharves, herself, and the oid 
couple referred to, were the only occupants of the 
old house. One pleasant, but cold morning, 
nearly a week before, the old gentleman went out 
for his daily walk, but did not return at the 
usual hour. The day passed, night succeeded, 
and on the following morning he came not, and 
the old lady sat watching at her window. 

“But why did you not take immediate meas- 
ures for a search?” I asked, while Georgia, al- 
most hushing her breath in interest, stood at my 
side. 

“ La, ’twa’n’t till the next night that I began 
to think much about it,” answered the woman, 
stolidly, “‘and then my man, who comes home 
clean fagged out at night, said most likely the 
old gentleman had strolled off somewhere—his 
mind had been kind o’ wanderin’ of late—but 
would come back purty soon; and so we waited 
and waited, but these three or four more days 
have gone by, and he aint come, and the old lady, 
she sets kind 0’ stupefied like all day by the 
winder, only rousin’ up once in a while to look 
out as if she expected to see him comin’ down 
the sidewalk leanin’ on his cane, as he used to, 
and so I began to tell my man ’twa’n’t any kind 
o’ use thinkin’ he’d come back alive, for some- 
thin’ ’d happened to him ’fore now, and begged 
him to go and see somethin’ about it. But yes- 
terday it began to storm, and he said ’twouldn’t 
make much difference if we waited till mornin’, 
and this mornin’ I thought, mabbe, ’twould clear 
off to-night, but ’t don’t seem much like it, and 
I begun to get kind o’ worried like, thinkin’ 0’ 
the old gentleman, and the poor old lady settin’ 
there now a moanin’ and then so kind o’ quiet ; 
so I didn’t know what to do fust, but to come 
over here, and see if some of ye that had larnin’ 
couldn’t write a piece about it for the papers, or 
tell the perlice, or body, so that hi 
can be done about it.” 

“You ought to have done this as soon as the 
man was missed,” said I, sternly. ‘“ He was old 
and feeble—I have seen him often from my win- 
dow—it is probable that he strayed away too far 


is h became b-—"* 
Soar and by a single misstep, fell into the 


docks. His wife is much to be pitied. Ann, 
fill a basket with provisions. Iwill go over with 
this woman and see her, and what can be done.” 
“ And I will go too, Everett,” said Georgia, 
hastening after me as I went up to the hall to put 
on my overcoat. 

“No, no, my little enthusiast!” For her 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with 
tears. ‘ No, the snow is in drifts and whirling 
down furiously. Inthe morning we will get the 
sidewalks shovelled, but it is not prudent for you 
to go out to-night. I will do all I can for this 
poor woman, and send a message to the nearest 
police station for the officers to take the matter 
up.” And so I left Georgia. 

In afew moments, while the roar of the storm 
without alone was heard above the city, I stood 
beside the old lady who sat crouching over a 
scanty grate, and heard her sad story. Poor 
creature, all these days of desolation she had 
clung to the hope that Providence would send 
her “ gude man” back ; but now that hope was 
dying in her heart. 

“Ay,” and she shook her head with a groan 
of despair, and gave utterance to her lamenta- 
tions in her own strong Scottish accent, “ay, 
young maister, I’m unco’ 'feared my Johnnie ll 
nae come back ag’en to me; fm unco’ ’feared 
he’s gane lang ere noo. Ah, wel, weel!” And 
she rocked her poor old frame te and fro.“ It’s 
bitter haird to bear, but the gude Laird’ll gin me 
strength. Idinna ken who'd a thought this, in 
the days o’ lang syne, when we parted frae the 
auld countrie, an’ set out for this new warld to 
airn our livin’, an’ Johnnie was ae unco’ brave 
and likely! I canna bring meto ken it yet!” 
And she wept and moaned afresl, then, gazing 
into my face as for a gleam of hope, she said, 
imploringly, ‘“‘Mabbe my auld mon has only 
strayed awa’ a bit, and the morow will bring 
him home to me agen?” 

I could only comfort her as bes I might with 
the assurance that everything shodd be done to 
discover her missing husband ; anl then, leav- 
ing a sum of money in the hands the woman 
below, bade her see that the poor Wd lady suf- 
fered for nothing, returned to myhome and to 
Georgia. 

And later, in that luxuriant apamment where 
cold nor want caa ever intrude, be where love 
and sunshine made the life of its @mates one 
long summer day, and my cousa’s musical 
warblings only brought me dreams of paradise 
and singing birds ; there, while the varmth from 
the glowing grate pervaded the atnosphere, I 
fell into a reverie of that time inmy future 
when, perchance, that voice should make the 
music of my life. 

Suddenly Georgia left the piano amcame and 
sat on the low seat at my feet. “Gusin Ev- 
erett, of what are you thinking?” @e asked, 
playing with my fingers and slippig up and 
down a seal ring I wore. “Of me, ad of my 
birthday, and of the present you're goig to give 
me, you know?” And she smiled atbly and 








went away intirely, most likely to his death, and | 


tell the whole story. And now sure an’ yell | 
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pouted very temptingly. “Or,” and her face 
grew charmingly thoughtfal and womanly with 
its expression of pity, “of that poor old woman, 
so lonely and sorrowful, over opposite? I shall 
go over the first thing in the morning, and there 
are two double eagles in my porte-monnaie up 
stairs that papa gave me to buy a new hat and 
scarf with this winter, and I don’t need cither, 
and I'll give the money to the old lady ; she is 
poor, I dare say, and will want help now her 
‘auld Johnnie’ is gone.” 

It was, doubtless, a forecasting of manly pra- 
| dence which led me to suggest to my generous 
| little cousin that it were better to deal her charity 
| rather more sparingly upon her first visit to her 
| needy neighbor ; but the impulsive boy predom- 
| inated in the hasty kiss I gave her. She looked 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| so lovely, so beautiful, in her mood of pitying 
kindness. 

“ Be careful, Everett, or I shall get my  birth- 

| day present twelve hours too early,” she said, 
saucily, as I bade her good night, looking back 
and shaking her slender finger at me from the 
door. 

Two months had passed, and the gentle April 
had come. In the country the trees were decked 
with robes of tender green ; buds and blossoms 
trailed along the forest paths, and soft winds 
heralded the month of roses. In the city the 
pavements were bare and dry, the Common 
showed a faint carpet of verdure on its soft sward, 
and in the branches of the old elm opposite my 
window which the vandal march of innovation 
had spared, a pair of robins were building their 
nest, and twittering about their work all day 
long. 

And never was the springtime more welcome 
to me, for the gliding weeks brought me nearer 
the goal of my wishes—in early April I was to 
leave my native land for the Old World. The 
climes I had so longed to behold should no more 
flit, phantom-like, through my brain; but, in- 
stead, invest themselves with a tangible presence 
and reality. Only one unpleasant thought, aside 
from my natural regret at parting with my father, 
marred these joyous anticipations, and that, this 
farewell of years to my little Cousin Georgia, 
whose father was coming at about the period of 
my sailing, to take her to her southern home. 

Dnring these two months, since that severe 
February storm, the poor, lonely Scottish woman 
in the old house over the way had not Leen for- 
gotten. Daily Georgia and I had visited her to- 
gether, and my lady mother had sent her food, 
clothing and coal, of which she had been desti- 
tute; and an advertisement which I had caused 
to be inserted in the daily papers had met the 
eyes of those numerous philanthropists of our 
city, who came to the aid of the lonely woman, 
and busied themselves about discovering the fate 
of the missing man. 

But all of no avail. Inquiries met with no 
satisfactory response ; in the crowded city streets 
no one had marked the way of the feeble old man, 
or essayed to guide his wandering steps home- 
ward; not the faintest clue could be obtained, 
and at length the poor old wife ceased altogether 
to hope for his return. prymg cures, maa oeen 
comforting her as best she might, “he’s gone! 
he’s gone! I dinna hope to see him noo. The 
Laird’s will be done. There, dinna look sae 
sorrowfu’, dear young lassie. "Twil! nae be 
mony days at longest before auld Margaret will 
gang to meet him. Cannaye read me achaipter 
frae the gude book, and the trouble will nae press 
sae sair uponme. ’Twill be unco’ more precious 
than the victuals, and stuff ye bring me to wear.” 
And, in a subdued, reverent voice, the child of 
affluence, sitting on a low stool at the feet of the 
poor aged woman, would read to her daily por- 
tions of that volume whose precepts are the only 
true wealth. 

One day, unexpectedly, a week before I was 
to sail, my Uncle George Trenham came for his 
daughter. He was but my half uncle, the two 
brothers had had different fathers. Business had 
brought him to New York, and he had come on 
to us for his only child, the flower of his old age, 
whom he could spare no longer. And so hasty 
preparations were made; Mima eagerly packed 
her mistress’s tranks, impatient for a return to 
“de ole home in Georgy,” and one pleasant 
morning Georgia, attired for travelling, stood 
ready to bid me good-by. 

“ Take good care of my dear old lady, Everett,” 
she said, ‘‘and when you go away put her into 
somebody else’s hands. I went in to bid her 
good-by, and she felt so sorry at losing me. 
And, Everett, take care of yourself when you are 
the other side of the ocean, and don’t let those 
German gutturals so fill up your throat that you 
haven’t room for your own English when you 
return, I shall want to see you then on a visit 
to the old plantation. Good-by!” And she put 
up a pair of crimson lips for my tasting. 

“ And for you, little cousin,” I said, boldly, 
and with all the nonchalance of a young man 
just in the incipient stages of his majority and 
his first moustache, “take the best possible care 
of the present I bestowed upon you on your 
birthday. I leave it in your charge. And do 
not pack it away so closely with forgotten keep- 
sakes that you cannot find it on my return. Now 
good-by, and God bless you (that was natural 
again), my darling Georgia!’ And for a mo- 
ment she was in my arms. 

Then releasing her, I mechanically shook 
hands with my uncle; and, while the hackman 
strapped on the trunks, replied to the grinning 
“Good by, Massa Everett!” of the delighted 
Mima, and in another minute they were gone. 
Looking mechanically across the street, I saw 
the poor, lonely old Scotch woman's withered 
face pressed close against the window pane, also 
gazing after the retreating carriage. Would 
they ever meet again? Or would the aged 
woman have gone to join her “ puir Johnnie” 
before the “bonnie face” of the young “ las- 
sie"’ should smile upon us all once more? Or 
would any of us ever see our southern bird 
again? Who could tell? In the parting hour, 
who can name the time of re-anion* I turned 





away and sought the seclusion of my little base- 
ment study room. The tobacco I smoked all 


ey 


that morning in my amber-mouthed moors: baum 


must have possessed stronger jualities than or 
dinarily, for often I found myself 
from my eyes : 

“ Deuce take it!” I exclaimed, # nging the 
pipe to a table, “ ¥ wil) fiad a better moers haam 
than this in Vienna, or never put one to 

; again!” 

That day week I set foot on the steamer which 
bore me from India Wharf, and the old triple 
hilled city, afar over the blue reach of waters to 
other shores. 


rushing & mise 


my lips 





Four years after, I again stood on a steamer’s 
deck, homeward bound. All was ov er—the 
months of travel, the life of the university stu. 
dent, the intervals of cosmopolitan ke isure, and 
now I was bearing back some acquired knowl 
edge, developed tastes, and a wider expericnce, to 
my American home. 

And what, all this time, of the faith I had 
pledged little Georgia Trenham? It had never 
wavered. When I bivouacked with the German 
students, quaffed their wines, sang their rollick- 
ing songs and choruses, and studied in their 
universities, or gazed upon the golden piles 
staked at faro at Baden-Baden, one sweet, girk 
ish face in its frame of jetty curls floated ever 
before me; when I sojourned in Paris, and 
encountered 

“The gay grisette, whose fingers toueh 
Love's magic chords so weil,” 

the flash of one pair of diamond eyes slept in 
my heart and kept me pure and true; whea I 
listened to the Italian girls’ song, as they dream- 
ily floated on starlit nights, in their gondolas on 
the lagunes of Venice, or the sweet, melancholy 
canticles “which are heard, during periods of 
devotion, resounding all night long around the 
Madonnas at the crossing of the streets,” one 
sweet, clear, girlish voice rang softly through the 
corridors of memory—the face, the eyes, the 
voice, Georgia Trenham’s! 

In a month I stood again in the home of my 
boyhood. Little had changed there. My father 
still passed his days in his law oflice down town, 
busy with his clients and their interests; my 
lady step-mother still whiled away bers with her 
shopping at Hovey’s, Chandler's and Warren's, 
and her evenings with the last new novel or the 
latest prima donna at the Howard. Both were 
glad to weleome their travelled son home 
again. 

“ Everett, are you not going south to pay your 
uncle and cousin a visit!” queried my mother 
one day shortly after my return. “ Letters came 
from there recently, and their inquiries for you 
were quite particular. Georgia must be a belle 
and a beauty by this time. She gave promise 
of that when she was with us, I remember.” 

“Of the beauty, I believe, ma chere mere,” I 
said, in reply, “but unless I sadly mistook my 
little cousin’s nature, she would hardly aspire to 
the ambition of belleship.” 

“T used to fancy that you and Georgia might 
fall in love with each other one of these days,” 
continued my mother, smilingly. 

“ Matchmaking! Eh, the feminine instings js 
pose.” And I sauntered leisurely to the mantel. 
“I may, by-and-by, visit the South. By the 
way, this pair of vases I procured in Bohemia 
are exquisite. But pray,’ and 1 brightened up 
suddenly, “ what became of the old Scotch lady 
in the old house over the way? I have not 
thought of her till this morning, when I noticed 
the workmen busy upon a new block going up 
there. Did her ‘puir Johnnie’ ever come 
back ?” 

“No; but his body was found floating in the 
water near Cambridge Bridge, when the ice 
broke up, they recognized it by a tattered pocket- 
book, on which was marked his name. The old 
lady, poor thing! had been taken to the hospital 
about the same time, for she fell ill just after you 
sailed, and she failed rapidly after that, and died 
in the summer. Perhaps your futher forgot to 
write to you, er mention that he had purchased 
the site of the old house, and that is his block 
going up there. They will be very desirable 
houses, and he thinks it will prove a profitable 
investment ” 

“ So the poor old lady went to meet her ‘ auld 
Johnnie,’ as she used to prophesy!’ I mused. 
“ Well, excuse me for an hour or so. I want to 
go down into my sanctum and enjoy a real old- 
fashioned smoke. I brought superb meerschaum 
from Germany.” 

Sitting there, I projected my plans for the 
fature, and a visit, which [ speedily brought to 
fulfilment, for three months after found me in 
my ancle’s southern plantation home. I need 
not write how hearty was the welcome I received. 
Any one that has tested southern hospitality will 
bear witness that no grudying spirit is evinced. 

One pleasant August evening, standing in the 
garden made odorous by blossoming shrubs, 
magnolias, oleanders, and orange blossoms, and 
uuder a starlit sky, from the lips of my beaati- 
tul Cousin Georgia I sought my fate. Nor was 
it a hard one to which she sentenced me, for the 
gift I had bestowed upon her, nearly five years 
before in my northern home, had been right care- 
fully treasured. The heart of the dark-eyed girl 
had followed her boy cousin over the sea in re- 
ward for the one he had given into her keeping, 
and now each retained the other's, glad of the 
exchange; and when I again returned North it 
was as the plighted husband of Georgia 
Trenham. 

Two years of application at the profession of 
my father elapsed before I retarned to « laim her; 
then, with sorrow at the loss, Uncle George be 
stowed upon me his one pet bird, with the proviso 
that he should not be wholly parted from her. 
And so we spend our winters in her beautiful 
plantation home ; and in the heated summer 
come north to this dear old Trimountain city, to 
which my heart is bound with many and strong 
chords. 

A few years have passed since then ; 
has grown somewhat quieter and m stronly, for 
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two children climb her knees, and call her 
“ mother ;” and I have given over (rerman pipet 


and meerschaums to younger men, and any jast 
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“ Staniford versus Staniford,” which my father, 
with whom I am associated, has taken up. To- 
day, looking over some papers on my little base- 
ment study table (for I still go to the old room 
when I desire to be alone) for a legal document I 
had brouyht up from the office and laid there last 
night, I came upon a faded gold and purple 
bead purse, which was Georgia’s gift some years 
ago. Holding it awhile in my hand, it set me 
to thinking of the happy days of that winter she 
spent with us here, and of the birthday present | 
I made her; and then, by association ot ideas, I 
glanced over opposite, for it was on the night 
when she sat netting that purse that the sum- 
mons came from the poor, lonely Scotch woman ; 
but a stately block rears its stone front there 
now ; and side by side in the city burial ground 
rest the hearts of “auld Margaret” and “ puir 
Johnnie,” that once beatin Tue OLp House 
OveR THE Way. 





UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 


When the detachment of the British army, 
sent out to destroy Mr. Madison’s house, at 
Washington, entered his dining-parlor, they 
found a dinner-table spread, and covers laid for 
forty guests. Several kinds of wine, in hand- | 
some cut-glass decanters, were cooling on the | 
side-board ; plate-holders stood by the fireplace, | 
tilled with dishes and plates; knives, forks, and — 
spoons were arranged for immediate use ; every- 
thing, in short was ready for the entertainment | 
of a veremonious party. Such were the arrange- | 
ments in the dining-room, whilst, in the kitchen 
were others answerable to them in every respect. 
Spits loaded with joints of various sorts turned 
before the fire ; pots, saucepans, and other culin- 
ary utensils, stood upon the grate; and all the 
other requisites for an elegant and substantial 
repast were in the exact state which indicated 
that they had been lately and precipitately aban- 
doned. The reader may easily believe that 
these preparations were beheld by a party of 
hungry soldiers with no indifferent eye. An ele- 
gant dinner, even though considered considerably 
overdressed, was a luxury to which few of thein, 
at least for some time back, had been accustomed ; 
and which after the dangers and fatigues of the 
day appeared peculiarly inviting. Tney sat 
down to it, therefore, not, indeed, in the most 
orderly manner, but with countenances which 
would not have disgraced a party of aldermen 
at a civic feast; and, having satisfied their ap- 
petites with fewer complaints than would have 
probably escaped their rival gourmands, and par- 
taken pretty freely of the wines, they finished by 
setting fire to the house which had so liberally 
entertained tiem.—Home and Colonial Library. 








THE FOOD THAT WE EAT. 


It is told by a quaint old writer, that the 
Caribs, those cannibals of early West India 
history, used to declare “they could distinguish 
an Englishman when cooked, from any other, 
he was so rich and succulent.” There can be 
no doubt that diet has a good deal to do in pro- 
ducing plumpness, and lar strength also. 
The greater weight and vigor of the British have 
won for them many a battle-field, from Crecy and 
Agincourt, down to Waterloo and Inkermann ; 
and the British, confessedly, are the best fed peo- 
ple in Europe. In our own country, the men of 
the mountaius, or the border, are a peculiarly 
stalwart race; and the reason is, not merely that 
they live so much in the open air, but alo be- 
cause their food is so nutritious. Is it not worth 
our while to inquire what sort of diet it is that 





| in a mood quite unusual for her 
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FLORENCE CHURCHILL. 
BY A. M. STOWELL. 

Frorence Cucrcatty! the name falls in 
soft, sweet and most musical syllables from the 
tongue, and one would be apt to imagine its 
wearer as something beyond the ordinary class 
of women. There is beauty, and is there not re- 
finement, also, in that sweet name’ Imagine 


| then, a charming, spirited face, framed in curls of 
| a dark brown, with eyes—sparkling and bright— 


of a clear gray, (gray eyes are intelligent!) and 
with red, ripe dewy lips that looked only fit to 
utter the sweetest music. Her dress? O, you 
must not expect that men know much of dress, 
but I will describe it as well as I can—the ma- 
terial, as least—for of cording and flouncing and 
puffing, I am wholly ignorant, and should be 
very likely to call one by another’s name. But 
I do know that she wore a splendid silk dress, 
the color and texture being of a bright blue, just 
like my own cravat; and had it not been pre- 
cisely like it, I should not have known that it 
was silk—so many new-fashioned names now-a- 
days! And, further, Florence Churchill wore 
turquoise bracelets and brooch—not ear-rings ; 
no, her pretty little shell-like ears had always 
been kept safe from such barbaric fashions. 

She had been sitting for the last half hour 
Her cheerful 
and happy smile was exchanged for one of deep 
thoughtfulness, and her eyes seemed restrained 
from tears, only by the sentiment of pride that 
lingered about tne sweet red lips. She did not 
seem to cast a look upon the luxury that sur- 
rounded her, though sitting in an apartment that 
contained everything which could minister to 
comfort and convenience a8 well as magnificence. 
There were couches into whose downy depths, 
it was luxurious to nestle—chairs that invited to 
the indulgence of Eastern languo'—mirrors, in 
which the graceful form was multiplied, and 
tables covered with the richest and costliest 
bijouterie. 

Yet there she sat, tapping the little slippered 
foot impatiently—a quick and nervous movement 
of the eyelashes betraying strong emotion, and 
the thin nostril dilated like that of a spirited 
courser. 

“ To think,” she exclaimed, “of his keeping 
me here, in such an atmosphere of wealth and 
luxury—to imbue me with tastes which belong 
only to those who can indulge them—leading me 
to believe myself possessed of suflicient wealth 
to gratify all those tastes which had become to 
me second natuare—and then to turn me upon 
the world, penniless, with no resource before me 
but to minister to those with whom I have min- 
gled as an equal. Q, this is cruel! there is no 
excuse for such conduct !” 

Florence was right. There was no excuse for 
Mr. Middleton, the guardian of her youth, and, 
as she Lad been taught to believe, of her wealth 
also. No one knew who were her parents. Mr. 
Middiewn had brought her to Bedford as his 





tion is, that a judicidusl¥”mxca~ater Wo thidbe 
favorable to vigor and long life than one purely 
animal or vegetable; and that slightly oleagin- 
ous food is better fitted to give weight to the 
person and beauty to the form than one of a 
different character.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





KINGS AND SCAVENGEBS, 


It sounds strange to hear that the most healthy 
classes of men are the scavengers, but such 1s 
the fact; and it is assumed that the power of 
ashes to absorb noxious emanations of all kinds 
is at the bottom of the striking immanity which 
the scavenger exhibits from all febrile com- 

laints. Of the upper classes, the clergyman 
ives the longest—the physician next—the lawyer 
next. The gentry may be reckoned as long 
lived as the clergy ; but the higher aristocracy 
are below the learned professions ; and the mém- 
bers of the royal houses, again, average three 
years’ less existence than even the aristocracy. 
lodge, under his hedge, has a chance of thirteen 
years’ longer life than a Bourbon or a Guelph, 
on the authority of those learned in vital statis- 
tics ; so that we have contrasts to ponder on in 
modern life which our ancestors never dreamt of. 
—Curtusities of Civdization. 





FLVE DEATHS AT A TIME. 

A Frenchman, resolved to be rid of life, went 
alittle before high tide, to a post set up by the 
sea side. He had provided himself with a ladder, 
a rope, a pistol, a bundle of matches, and a viai 
of poison. Ascending the ladder, he tied one 
end ot the rope to the post, and the other end 
round his neck ; then he took the poison, set his 
clothes on fire, put the muzzle of the pistol to 
his head, and kicked away the ladder. In kick- 
ing down the ladder, he sloped the pi-tol so that 
the ball missed his head and cut through the rope 
by which he was suspended ; he fell into the sea, 
thus extinguishing the flames of his clothes, and 
the sea water, which he involuntarily swallowed, 
counteracted the poison, and thus, in spite of his 
precautions, he remained unhanged, unshot, un- 
poisoned, unburned and undrowned. — London 
Herild. 





CHINESE POMPOSITY. 

The following is the literal copy of an invita- 
tion, from a Chinese of consequence to a for- 
eigner, inviting him to a marriage feast. It is 
contained in a Canton paper: “To the great 
head of literature, venerable first-born, at his 
table of study. On the eighth day of the pres- 
ent moon. your younger brother is to be married. 
On the ninth, having cleansed the cups, on the 
tenth he will pour out wine, on which day he 
will presume to draw to his lowly abode the car- 
riage of his friend. With him he will enjoy the 
pleasures of conversation, and receive from him 
instruction for the well-regulation of the feast. 
To this he solicits the brilliant presence of his 
elder brother; and the elevation to which the 
influence of his glory will assist him to rise, who 
can conceive (”’ 





A GRACELESS SCAMP., 

A scamp who used to raise particular purga- 
tory about Middlebury College, had “taken a 
shine” to the daughter of a staid old deacon, 
who used often to invite him to dinner. The 
deacon called upon him one day to ask the cus- 
tomary blessing, and not wishing to have it un- 
derstood that there was anything that he could 
not do, he made the offer. Hastily recollecting 
all he could of the usual form, he began and 
made a good start of it, but could not tell how | 
to close it off. It was easier to go on than to | 
stop. Making a desperate dash for a period he 
thas wound up: “In conclusion, my dear sir, I 
remain very respectfully and truly your obedient 
servant!"’ He hasn't dined with that deacon 
since.— A nickerbocker. 


~-++4 + need as har ouardian, he had kept her in 
had provided instructors for her, though in truth, 
her education had been more showy than solid ; 
but her natural intelligence had supplied the 
detiviency. 

We do not desire to picture Florence a perfect 
woman, fur she was far from being so. She felt 
the same fretful impatience at being deceived that 
most others would bave done; and her wrath at 
her deceiver was open and ample. She had nev- 
ev loved Mr. or Mrs. Middleton ; but she respect- 
ed them as she would any person standing in the 





A flush, deeper than crimson, passed over Mr. 
Middleton’s face. 

“| will not permit you to do this,” he said. 
“ For your own sake, you shall not do this.” 

“ For my own sake, Mr. Middleton ! how long 
have you been thus tender of me’ Besides, 
recollect that your guardianship is over, and I | 
am now my own property. I wish you good | 
morning.” 

And Florence entered the carriage, with really | 
a lighter heart than she had known for some time. | 
Contrary to her expectations, she endured the | 
stares and exclamations of Mrs. Evans’s custom- 
ers with the greatest equanimity. She was nev- 
er called upon to wait on them, for which she 
inwardly thanked good, considerate Mary Evans. 
It cost her no effurt to sit in her low sewing-chair, 
her long brown curls falling around her face, and 
her taper fingers running swiftly along the bright, 
shining silks and soft muslins that were no whiter 
than were the little hands that held them. If she 
met curious glances here, she could pretend not 
to notice them. But if she were standing face 
to face, she could not avoid their looks, and it 
would take some time for her to bear them with- 
out coloring painfully. 

So Mary Evans thought and said ; and, good 
little thoughtful girl as she was, thus she acted. 
And when the day’s work was over, the last teas- 
ing, fretful customer shut out, the tea-table set in 
the little back parlor with handsome cheerful 
Mrs. Evans at the head and Mary and herself at 
the sides, Florence almost thought she had only 
just begun to live, so pure and healthy was the 
discipline she was receiving—so true the happi- 
ness that came to her after her meritorious toil. 


When the carriage was driven away with Flor- 
ence, Mr. Middleton, shrinking from his wife’s 
look of gentle reproach, went to his chamber, 
where he remained several hours. There was 
agony there, for there was guilt. The proud 
man, unable to bear the ruin of his own fortunes, 
brought on by unlawful speculations which prov- 
ed mere baubles, had taken and afterwards 
squandered the means of his friend Ellesmere’s 
orphan child who had been left to his care. Such 
care as the tiger gives the lamb! 

Florence had amazed him by her spirit of in- 
dependence. She had questioned bim of her 
father—of her reputed fortane. He had answer- 
ed slightingly of the first, insultingly of the last. 
And now that she was immeasurably happier 
than himself, how could he bear to destrey her 
grand scheme of independence ? 

“Let her remain there!” he said at last. 
“ Who will trouble himself about the concerns of 
a poor dressmaker ?” 

Still the remembrance of Archie Ellesmere 
came back, as in parting, by the cradle of his 
sleeping child, hehad said, “ Middleton, if I nev- 
er return, be that child’s father’’—this remem- 
brance clung to him now. How had he fulfilled 
that trust? By filching from her the inheritance 
of her father’s property—by usury and grasping 
—O, it was a mean, contemptible affair, and no 
wonder that the man tried to crawl aWay nw 
himself. His poor wife too—she knew not half 
too much for her peace’ OP within OU, she ae & 
her dread that it was not all. Many were the 
stolen moments that now found her by the side 
of Florence in Miss Evans’s room, and great 
was the tenderness she seemed to feel for her; 
often begging to take something home to help 
in keeping her clothes in order, and parting 
from her always with affection such as one would 
give a child. For this, Florence was truly grate- 
ful. She did not know before, how much she 





same situation toward her. But when the former 
plainly told her she had no expectations to be 
realized, and that she must go out and meet the 
world, in order to procure the maintenance 
which he had no longer the will to bestow upon 
her, she conceived a positive dislike tohim. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Middleton seemed so gen- 
uinely sorry for her, that she wondered she had 
not liked her more. 

There was a mystery somewhere. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton did not dare to show her sympathy with 
Florence when her husband was by. It was only 
when he was absent that she would look at her 
with tears in her eyes, and say: ‘“ My poor child! 
would that 1 was permitted to help thee !” 

Florence had breathed out her last complaints 
that night. When they were ended, she made a 
heroic resolve. She would go forth into the 
world and labor. Not to turn to account the 
accomplishments she had been all her life learn- 
ing, and of which she had become heartily sick. 
No, she meditated a different way to act; and the 
next morning saw Florence in close conversa- 
tion with her own dressmaker, a pretty, modest 
young woman who, with her mother resided in 
a small house, the principal apartment of which 
was her workroom. 

“And do you really think, Miss Churchill,” 
asked Mary Evens, “ that you will not mind the 
ladies’ seeing you at work upon their dresses ?”’ 

It was spoken in such a truly sympathetic tone, 
that Florence took heart and answered bravely : 

“Yes, Miss Evans, I do think so. I am nat- 
urally independent in some things, although a 
great coward in others. I can meet Mrs. Cald- 
erwood and Miss Henderson.” 

“Enough, Miss Ciurchill,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, iu spite of her sorrowful sympathy. “ If 
you can sit quietly at work, with those malicious 
eyes upon you, | will insure you for all others.” 

And when all the arrangements were made, Flor- 
ence called a carriage to take her trunks to Mrs. 
Evans’s house, and going to Mrs. Middleton, she 
kissed her and bade her good-by, thanking her 
for all her kindness. To her guardian, she said, 
simply : 

“I have obeyed your orders, Mr. Middleton, 
and am prepared to labor. 


He bowed. 

“Have you obtained a school yet ?” 

“No, sir. A work-woman’s employment is 
all I aim at.” 


“Florence!” cried Mrs. Middleton, “ what 
can you mean?” 


“I mean that I am engaged to work with Miss 





Evans the dressmaker. I shall board with her 
mother.” 


d her. 

Florence was called out one day, to see a 
stranger who had inquired for her. Surprised 
at this she went into the little back parlor, where 
she found a gentleman waiting. 

He was a man of perhaps fifty-five or sixty 
years of age—apparently a traveller, for his 
countenance seemed embrowned by the suns of 
foreign climes. There was something irresisti- 
ble in his smile—for stranger as he was to Flor- 
ence, he smiled very graciously when she enter- 
ed. Asking her pardon for what might seem 
rudeness in a stranger, he desired her to tell him 
the particulars of her early life as far back as 
she could remember. 

Won by his fatherly manner, she related all 
that she knew. Mr. Middleton had never revert- 
ed to the past in her p ; and therefore her 
early recollections had never been revived until 
now. As she went on, a light from the past 
seemed to bring out the faded colors of her mem- 
ory, and at every new remembrance the stranger's 
cheek glowed and his eyes glistened. 

“And there is no name that dwells on your 
mind ?” he asked 

“ None,”’ she ansvered. 

“None? Do you know the name of the town 
in which you lived—could you recall it if I were 
to speak it?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

He went on repeating name after name, but 
they elicited no sigs in Florence. 

“Do you imagine that you lived near a town 
called Ashfield ?” 

“Ashfield ?” shesaid, musingly—“Ashfield— 
that must surcly be the place, although Mr. Mid- 
dleton always said that he brought me from Bed 
ford. Ah, I remember now! It was Ashfield, 
and I remember too, that my name was not Flor- 
ence but Beil!” 

“Enough, my child,” said the stranger, kind- 
ly, his voice thriling through the heart of his 
listener; “enougi; I am satisfied. Your name 
was Bell Liston. Your father and mother died ; 
and your uncle, vho now stands before you, was 
unfortunately absent at the time.” 

“My uncle!” Florence almost screamed out 
the words, so delhted was she at the thought of 
having the unknown luxury of a relation And 
she allowed himto kiss her cheek. 

“ But, my chid, I mast give you my name 
and credentials, before you trust me too far.” 

“No, Itrastyou wholly. You are my ancle 
Murdock who sed to take me on your knee.” 

“Tam indeed. I returned home from « long 
sojourn in a ditant clime. I had written bun- 
dreds of lettersto your mother who was my only 
sister, and recéved no answer Of course I felt 
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myself forgotten. When at length, my wealth 
permitted me to return, I thought I would go to 
Ashfield at once, learn the truth, and, if my sis- 
ter was not glad to see me, I would turn my 


| back upon my native home forever. I found a 


stranger in the once familiar place. He knew 
nothing save that in the old churchyard, there 
was a monument to Sanford Liston and Marga 
ret, his wife. You can imagine how I felt when 
I found they had been dead fifteen years! I had 


| never known of a child being born to them ; but 


chance brought me to a little cottage by the road- 
side, in the garden of which, I recognized the old 
negro who used to work for your father.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the delighted Florence, “I 
remember old Jupe!”” 

“Tt was indeed. Another proof of your iden- 
ity with Bell Liston. Jupiter told me that Mr 
Liston wearied with waiting for me to return and 
take care of his child, had entrusted her to a gen- 
tleman named Kingsbury, directing him to find 
me if possible, and charged him to place the 
child with me. Had he openly abided by this, 
all would have been well; but Jupiter said that 
this man had left town, taking you away with 
him, and selling the house on his own responsi- 
bility. No one felt authorized to dispute his 
right. Afterwards, Jupiter thought ic over and 
tried to find the gentleman, but heard that he had 
changed his name. I examined the State records 
and found that fifteen years ago, one Philip Kings- 
bury had his name altered to Philip Middleton. 
This was pretty good testimony; but the man 
himself was yet to be found. No one knew his 
place of abode ; but I ferreted it out, I will not 
tell you by what incredible exertions. I came 
to this town, learned all I wanted to know, and 
came to you as I was directed. Mr. Kingsbury 
—alias Middleton, I have yet to settle with.” 

Kingsbury was arrested. Much of the proper- 
ty was already sunk—but Mr. Murdock cared 
little for that, so he had found his niece. A trial 
was appointed; but the culprit anticipated his 
sentence by shooting himself in his cell, the 
evening previous. 

Poor Mrs. Kingsbury was almost in despair; 
but Florence and her uncle settled a pension upon 
her and made her life as comfortable as possible, 
feeling sure that she was not a willing party to the 
deception. 

Mr. Murdock would not leave the town where 
Florence was so much liked. He sent for the 
delighted Jupiter to be his gardener, and Florence 
well remembered the honest old face she had 
known when achild. She did not neglect, in 
her prosperity, Mary Evans and her mother whom 
she cherished as her best friends. 





PUTTING THINGS. 


To no man is tact is putting things more essen- 
tial than to the clergyman. An injudicious and 
unskiilful preacher may so put the doctrines which 
he sets forth as to make them appear revolting 
and absurd. It is a fearful thing to hear a stupid 
fellow preaching upon tne doctrine of election. 
He may so put that doctrine that he shall fill 
every clever young lad who hears him with pre- 
indices against Christianity, which may last 
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war with Mexico is one of Lhe must Be 6 
dramatic we eever published It fe also trurhtu 
to the history spd actors of this stirring petted of our 
modern experience Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge Becessery to 
the production of his captivating story, and bepce its 
truthfulness a aceilence af an bisturical Hovelettec 

Written for us by Cart CHARLES B AVEKILI 
TEER: or Tee Maip of Mowrensy 
™. he military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by Boe ortginal engravings. aod 
forming one Of the mest attractive faire le our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the charscters are real individuals 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
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Buivs Of all the stories which Mr. Cobd has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting = Grace: 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life aud action, It paints 
the tablesua of ite plot with ei) the Bre that Moorteh 
aud Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous - 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE DOOMED KING ; or, Tat Cnows any THe Swonn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining bg so turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils anid cerca - 
Written for us by .. FRANCIBA DL Riv aGR 








E RER : or, Tus Waeck on tae Indias 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea ls de 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and ha received the compiiment of being 
re published in Eogland. It is elegantly Dlustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the inet 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pick pocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by _., LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kerronsrios 

bi locale of this absorbing romance lies in France sp 
Spain, at pointe tmiliar to the sccom author, 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employ tof our ® t. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no ope who commences the tale 

will willingly lay it by until every page has been read 
Written for us by vs MAJOR F.C. HUNTER, 





THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireson tus Wine. Thir famous 
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story has passed to its serenté edition—and to all 
who love @ romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
od its romantic associations. 
Written for us by........ LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 
CHINESE JU : or, Tus Gaanpes’s Por. 
= is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furn' many tlustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of 
story is brimoing with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ED ABBEY: or, Tux Girsevs or Fossst 
Ue is @ tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charlies 1L., when of England, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were the locale of the wa 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............Dm. J. H. ROBINSON. 
RED REVENGER: or, Tus Pinate Kine ov tHe 
Fioripas Ag of the duit and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 


some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 


THE AINEER : or, Tas Witp Carertain. A 
Ge MOURTs This is a highly interesting story of by- 
ne times, depicting scenes of th interest pecu- 
far to the sue ot history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividpers 
of which bas given him such vast popularity This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
KAN RANG. : or, Dineie Tar Back- 

ae anes ae story of Kast and ee aa 
in plot and character. the edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, , with one Sg ag 





throug life And in advising one’s parishi > 
especially in administering reproof where needful, 
let the parish priest, if he would do 1, call 
through lack of skill in putting things, he may 
do great mischief. Let the pom Beer Ee csnsetied 
beneath the jelly. Not that I counsel sneakiness ; 
that is Worse than the most indiscreet honesty. 
There is no need to put things like the dean im. 
mortalized by Pope, who, preachin:s in the Chap- 
cl Royal, said to his hearers that unless they led 
religious lives they would ultimately reach a place 

which he would not mention in so polite an as- 
sembly.” Nor will it be expedient to put things 
like the contemptible wretch who preaching be- 
fore Louis XIV., said, Nous mourrons tous; then 
turning to the king, and bowing humbly 
tous. And it is only in addressing : 
tional congregations that it would n 
regarded as a piece of 
mighty of the carth, were the preacher, in stating 
that all who heard him were sinners. to add 
by the way of reservation, all who have less than 
a thousand a year.—( ‘ountry Parson. 


Housetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wax Candles. 

Wax candles are neither dipped in the melted wax, like 
the common dip candle, nor are they cast in moulds, like 
the would candle. The material possesses some peculiar 
qualities which will not allow of either of these processes, 
These wax candles are made by hanging the wicks all 
round a hoop in a fixed position, pouring melted wax 
down from the top of each, repeating until the required 
thickness has been attained, after which each candle is 
rolled until it is perfectly smooth and of equal circum fer- 
ence, shaped at the top, and cut even at the bottom. 


presque 
quite excep- 
ow adays be 
proper respect for the 








Portable Ice-House. 

Two casks. one six or seven inches longer and wider 
than the other; into the largest put chareoal powder 
about three or four inches deep; then place the smaller 
cask on this, and fill up the vacancy between the two 
with charcoal powder, and drive it down tight; arrange a 
double cover and fill it in the same way; then bores 
hole one inch in diameter through the bottoms of the two 
casks, and insert a wooden pipe to let the water run out. 
lastly, put it in the coldest place possible. 





Gruels. 

If sve ready a pint of boiling water, and mix three large 
spoonsful of finely sifted oatmeal, rye or Indian, in cold 
water; pour it into the skillet while the water boils. jet it 
boil eight or ten minutes Throw in a large handful of 
raisins to boil, if the patient is weil enough to bear them 
When put in a bowl, add a little salt, white sugar and 
nutmeg 





Cure for the Earache. 

Prepare 4 miature of oil of sweet almonds and laude 
bum, and put it into the ear; or, apply a small poultice, | 
in which is put a raw chopped clove of garlic; or, roasta | 
small onion, and put as much of the iuside into the ear | 
as you conveniently can | 





Root Infusi | 


Gentian-root, baif an Ounce , orange-peel, pounded. two | 
drachms; hot water, one pint. Let these stand an hour 
This will be found useful in debility of the digestive or 
gans. A winegiassful may be given every two or three 
hours 


Ice Cream. 


Any preserved fruit, five pounds; cream, one gallon; 


juice of six lemons, sugar to sweeten. Pass the whole 


—_ 


through a sieve. them put it into the freexing-pot, and | 
work it antil frozen } 


Tapioca Jelly. 


Tapices, one pound; water, six pints Pat them to 





gether over night, oext morning boil quite clear and of 
proper consistence, then favor to taste ' 





best selling book we have ever issued from 
po A nee a the one which the author considers 
his best. By.....-....000 LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tax Buccawsen anp THe Canpi- 
sake sated a pot apily soared oa 
tette’s i ¥ t 
sklitoity carded out. The Wels Asth edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas's most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BUKDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Logan Tur Wannock. A 


of 
the most startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling story, the 


se " 
. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
SCOUT: or, Suanr oF THe 5 
‘Chis story of our Revolu' le is ope of much 
interest, and narrates with viv lifelike effect some 
the scenes of that eventtul period. Major Voore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 
Written for us by......... BEN: PEKLEY POOKE. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Saion's Pao- 
tect. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most capti 
sea story we have ever issued. It has the true flavor « 
the ocean. This book has just been ae by 
Lloyd, London. By.......... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Bere of Mapai. 
The scene of this story ix laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of ilove and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most sue- 
1 deli of the affecti wi written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have bees 
issued both in Spanish and French. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was fora considerable period in 
the government service of 8 and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Written for usby .F CLINTON BARKINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secacts oF rus Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most catengey Secereneens plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and bas 


Written expressly for us 








reached seren editions. 1t isa captivating tale from 
beginning tocnd. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvoo.en oF Tue 
Cursareake This ix a story of the Coast and the Bea 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays - 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet _. 
sen tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
exceeded in the number of its editions his famous 
“Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in Interest 

Written expressly for us by...... J. H. INGKAHAM 

FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF St. Antoine. 

This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of # thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice dari; 
the middle of the last century. It will be eran oa 
that Major Hunter was reut abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States « few years since on « tour of 
observation among European fortifications, aod it was 
during thi« foreigu service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cenp oF te 

Sieur, A tale portraying the life of the wan 
tineali,in the heartof Bunny Spain It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, le yet most start- 
ling in many of i absorbing chapters 








Written expressly for us by. Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


| THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tas Onacte amp rvs 


Vaicst. This rewanee of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
most popular of Cobb s stories, and paints a very glow. 
ing ture of lite in that iuxurious city It hae been 
drematiod and pisyed in pearly every theatre in this 
country and har passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present ie the fowriereth edition which we 
have publivhed’ By FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 





| IVAN THE GERF: or. Tee Resse cep Crmcaseue 


This is & well-toid and highly grepbic tale of life, do- 
mertic and military, in Rusia, Tork and Circesdas 
Written expressly for us by AUFTING. BURDICK 


| THE BLACK KWIGHT: or Tu: Warnrame Bows 
= 


as This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our authors ures! teking i. 
Written expressly for us by De 3H KOBIRBON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Boctssaea oF rus Geir 
A romantic Story of the fee apd the Hhore This ls on 
other of those graphic ses stories for which our author 
& mous 
Written for us by J CLINTON BAKRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Bramtem Cava 
use A legend of Old 2 be ben moet charm 
ing story of the time of Paittp 11 ond the days of the 
uMttion 
ritten expressly fr as by FYLVANUS CORR, Ja 
Adiress MoM BALIAD Petdows, 
No. Zi, Winter Street, boston, Mass. 
GW POR BALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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Port's Corner. 











disgraceful brawl here before the eyes of all the | place just as George was about departing on a 
good people in the town.” ; Voyage to the mother country, but, alas! the | 
The countenance of the speaker, although it | ship in which he sailed foundered in a violent 
showed an eminently beautiful outline, was pale | gale before she reached her place of destination, | 

and somewhat emaciated, and as she spoke, the 


A tew words will serve to explain the mystery 
of the magic mirror. On the same day when 
the ship in which George had sailed for England 
was wrecked, he was picked up by the master of | 


Mester's Picnic, 





SONG. 


AS AWFUL EUPPLE 











FROM THE GERMAN. 


The Rhine! the Rhine!—may on thy flowing river 
The sun forever shine! 

And on thy banks may freedom’s light fade never!— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 


The Rhine! the Rhine!—my fancy still is straying, 
Te dream of Wilhelmine, 
Of auburn locks in balmy sephyrs playing: 
Be blessings on the Khine! 


The German knight the lance has bravely broken 
By lofty Schreck+ostein ; 

The German maid the tale of love has spoken 
Beside the tlowery Khine. 


With patriot zeal the gallant Swiss is fired, 
ide that stream of thine; 
The dull Batavian, on thy banks yore 
Shouts “ Freedom, and the Rhine!” 


And shall we fear the threat of foreign foemen? 
Though Europe should combine— 

The fiery Frank, the Gaul, the haughty Koman, 
Found graves beside the Rhine! 


Germania’s sons, fill, fill your foaming glasses 
With Hockheim’s sparkling wiue! 

And driok—while life, and love, and beauty passes— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 





MINISTERING ANGELS. 
From heaven fair beings come at night, 
To watch o'er mortais while they sleep; 
Angels are they, whose sole delight 
It is to comfort those who weep. 
How softly on the dreamer’s head 
They lay their soft and snow-white hands! 
One smile!—then, in a moment tied, 
They melt away to happier lands.—Joan Wason. 





THE BRIDE. 
Bat where is she, the bridal flower, 
That must be made a wife ere noon? 
She enters, glowing with the moon 
Of Bden on its bridat bower.—Taxnyson. 


CLOUDS. 
Heaven but tries our virtues by affliction, 
And oft the cloud which wraps the present hour, 
Serves but to brighten all our future days. 
Dr. Brown. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


BY DAVIS H. WELD. 


Dvurine the prevalence of the delusion of 
witchcraft in the New England colonies, the peo- 
ple of both sexes and almost all ages and condi- 
tions, seemed to have minds filled with a morbid 
but all-pervading desire to penetrate the dark 
scenes of futurity, in order to learn whether des- 
tiny pointed to their prosperity or adversity. 
The singular and excited state of things then 
existing was well calculated to foster a belief in 
supernatural agency, and to raise up a set of 
crafty and designing men and women who gain- 
ed an easy livelihood by imposing on the extra- 
ordinary credulity of the mass of the community. 
Soothsayers, magicians, fortune-tellers, and last, 
though not least, witches, sprang up like mush- 
rooms throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, until every village and hamlet in the prov- 
ince of M: h Bay, contained its prophet 
or prophetess, who ruled like a sort of tutelar 
demon, over the disordered and excited imagina- 
tions of its people. 

Towards the close of a sultry summer's any, 
in the year 1696, the quiet and peace-loving in- 
habitants of the town of S——, situated on the 
eastern sea coast of Massachusetts, were greatly 
surprised at the sudden appearance in their har- 
bor, of a small but app ly light and beautiful 
vessel, schooner-rigged, which “brought to,” 
and dropped anchor about a mile from the near- 
est shore, just as the sun was slowly and majesti- 
cally sinking to rest behind the hills that skirted 
the western borders of the settled part of the 
township. The arrival of a foreign vessel of any 
kind, in those days of infant navigation when, 
the driving qualities of fire and steam were un- 
known, formed a subject of peculiar and absorb- 
ing interest to the denizens of S——, who turned 
out almost en masse, and hurried in promiscuous 
groups towards the quay or wharf where it was 
supposed the officers of the strange vessel would 
land. 

“ Who can the stranger be?” inquired Abram 
Allen, the principal barber of the place, and 
therefore entitled by virtue of his office to ob- 








sure approach of a fatal though lingering disease. 


sailor by the hand and led him out apart from 
the crowd, whiist he spoke : 


asked his fair companion. 


ing the character of yonder strange vessel in 
Allen’s presence, he told me to ‘ hold my tongue,’ 


from such a hair-cutting land lubber as he is.” 
“Well, dear uncle,’ answered Mary, “I would 
not mind him, nor what he says.” 
“As tothe matter of that,” replied Tomlinson, 
“T guess I will take your advice.” 


house,” answered his companion. 

“Not yet, Miss Mary, but rather let us stop 
here till we learn what that strange vessel is.” 

“T cannot stop, dear uncle,” replied Mary, as 
a slight shudder passed over her form, “for you 
know, that since poor George sailed upon the 
fatal voyage from which he never returned, I 
cannot bear the sight of a vessel of any descrip- 
tion.” 

As the fair girl finished speaking, the tall 
though slightly stooping form of an elderly 
female passed hastily by the place where she 
stood, singing plaintively as she went : 

“Tfany fair maiden her true love would see, 

She must look through the magic mirror with me.” 

“ Who the deuce is that ?”’ exclaimed Tomlin- 
son, asthe female in question stopped after she 
had got a short distance past them. 

“ That is Mina, the mad prophetess,” replied 


_ Mary, “ but hark i she sings again.” 


And the female again sang : 


“T hear a fair maiden is soon to be wed, 
Not with her heart, but her hand, it is said, 
But I bid her beware, for her heart’s in the sea, 
Let her ok through the magic mirror with me.” 

“ Egad, you might call her a mad poetess, as 
well as prophetess, as for the matter of that,” 
exclaimed Tomlinson. 

“She is certainly a singular being,” replied 
Mary, after pausing a moment. “Dear uncle, 
it is getting late, and if you will not accompany 
me, I must go home alone.” 

“No, you sha’n’t do that,” replied Tomlin- 
son, “ for I will go with you.” 

Suiting the action to tne word, the sailor took 
the extended hand of his fair companion, and 
they walked towards the house where he resided, 
which was situated at the head of a street con- 
tiguous to the wharf. Having reached the #©0S®, 
Mary retired to the solitude of her own apart- 

‘ win- 
ment, where, after seating herself at an open 


“The singular language used by Mina this 
evening must have had some reference to me, 
else she would not have stopped, and turned 
round so suddenly, and looked at me so atten- 
tively. People say, that she is a true prophet, 
perhaps she can tell me something about George. 
I will visit her in the morning.” 

“Mary,” exclaimed Tomlinson, from the foot 
of the stairs, which led to her chamber, “ Mr. 
Somerville is here, and wishes to see you.” 

“Tell him I will be down presently, uncle,” 
replied Mary, aloud, and she continued again 
soliloquizing, “I suppose I must bear his hated 
presence, until my aching head lies low beneath 
the clods of the valley.” 

Mary Wilton was the daughter of a wealthy 
and respectable merchant, who about a year after 
her birth resolved to retire from his business and 
settle himself down in one of the pleasant villages 
of New England. He therefore closed up his 
business, sold out his extensive establishment, 
invested his fortune in safe securities, and, ac- 

ied by his wife and only child, Mary, 





tain the earliest information of all i i 
events. 

“Who can they be, and what do they want 
here?” was the general echo that buzzed im- 
mediately about amongst the crowd collected 
near the barber. 

“That’s the question,” continued the worthy 
barber, “ but where is the answer coming from ?” 

“As to the matter of that, my friend,” replied 
Bill T d old sailor, who 
nex, to the barber, was second story-teller, or as 
he professedly termed it, yarn spinner of the 
town, “as for that matter, I say, I takes that ves- 
sel to be a reg’lar Spanish West India clipper, 
but as to the matter of what she has come here 
for, take it nobody knows except them that’s 
aboard of her.” 

“T wish,” resumed the barber, “that some of 
the crew would come ashore and let us know 
who they are.” 

“As to the matter of that,” replied Tomlin- 
son, ‘I take’s it, there’s a set of chaps on board 
of that ere craft, who will come ashore when they 
get ready, tell what they please, do as they 
please, and go when they please.” 

“And you Just hold your tongue, if you please, 
Mr. Tomlinson,” exclaimed the barber, angry 
at finding that the sailor was determined to show 
more knowledge than himself. 

“As to the matter of that,”’ replied Tomlinson, 
getting angry also in his turn, “blast my top- 
gallant eye-brows, and tarry top-lights, if I belay 
my jawing tackle for you or any other live man, 
and if you don’t take back the words you just 


5 





, & super 


took passage for Boston, some twenty years pre- 
vious to the commencement of our narrative 

The vessel in which he and his family embarked 
had a fine passage until they arrived within two 
days’ sail of their destination, when a violent tem- 
pest arose, that inthe short space of six hours 
drove the ill-fated vessel ashore on a rocky and 
desolate island, where all hands, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Wilton and her infant daughter, 
together with one brave seaman, perished in the 
waves. With her infant clasped convulsively to 
her bosom, Mrs. Wilton reached the shore, alive, 
it is true, but in a state of such utter exhaustion 


Tomlinson before she was called upon to join 
her husband in heaven. 


It luckily so happened that the island near 


tant about two miles from the town of S——, 


her last, and after taking on board Tomlinson 


them immediately to S: 





strangely into his father’s hands. 





spoke, I’ll knock them down your long throat for 
ou.” 
. So saying, Bill bared his brawny arms and as 
the barber only laughed at his threat, was about 
to spring upon him in order to do all he could 
towards putting it into execution, when a young 
and beautiful girl suddenly threw herself between 
the P , and thus addressed 
tie old sailor : 
“ Shame on you, Uncle William, to get intoa 





oot: tenit 
te 


vivid and almost supernatural glance of her large 
liquid dark eye seemed to betoken the slow but 


As these words dropped slowly but in clear | 
musical tones from her lips, she took the old | but stil 


“As to the matter of that, Miss Mary, if you 
hadn’t a come between me and that rascally bar- 
ber just as you did, I should have knocked four 
of his best ‘ nut-crackers ’ down into his stomach.” 

“But what is all this about, Uncle William ?” 


“O, nothing, nothing, Miss Mary, only be- 
cause I ventured to express an opinion concern- 


and that you know I could not stand, especially 


“ Then let us move immediately towards the 


that she could only resign her to the charge of 


which the ship had been wrecked, was only dis- 


from which boats were soon despatched and ar- 
rived at the island soon after Mrs. Wilton breathed 


and his infant charge, the boat returned with 
, which happened to 
be the place of the sailor’s residence, where he 
owned a snug little house, which during his ab- 
sence was inhabited by his baxom wife and 
young son ; the latter being at that time only two 
years older than the girl which had fallen so 


To say that the sailor's wife loved the stranger 
bahe as well as she did her own noble boy, would 
perhaps, be a little beyond the truth; but she 
took the most tender care of the little orphan, 
and together with her husband, treated her in 
almost every respect on terms of equality with 
their son George. As these two children grew 

together, and trusted to each other their little joys | 
| and sorrows, the reader will not wonder that an 
| attachment sprang up between them which they 
| both acknowledged, she at the age of sixteen, and 
he eighteen, to be love; pure, strong, ardent and 


| and it was reported and believed that all hands 

on boerd of her had found a watery grave. From 
, the hour in which this dreadful news reached her 
ears, the high spirit of Mary Wilton began to 
| droop, the flush of health gradually left her cheek, 


despairing as it grew, as months and years rolled 


was the slender but strong thread that connected 
| her with life. But she had another and if pos- 
sible more severe trial to contend with, than that 
occasioned by the loss of her lover. It was this : 

About two years previous to the commence- 
ment of oar story, a man by the name of Som- 
erville, who was the very counterpart of George 
Tomlinson in personal appearance, took up his 
abode in the town of S——, near the place where 
Mary resided. Being a young man of easy ad- 
dress and elegant manners, he soon became quite 
neighborly with Mary’s guardian or uncle (as 
she had been taught to term the elder Tomlinson), 
and became soon apparently enamored of our 
heroine’s touching beauty ; he after a short ac- 
quaintance offered her his heart and hand, re- 
presenting himself at the same time to be the son 
of a wealthy planter in Virginia, who would 
bestow upon her the dowry of a princess. 

Somerville’s pretensions, though earnestly 
backed by Mary’s guardian, had little effect on 
her mind, but his importunities became so un- 
ceasing, that at length, after frankly telling him 
the state of her affections, she informed him, that 
at the expiration of two years, if she received no 
tidings from George, she would try to surrender 
to him her hand, although he could never possess 
her heart. 

Finding all remonstrance proved unavailing in 
shaking her resolution, Somerville agreed to 
wait the appointed time, and strange to say, he 
did wait until that time expired, which it did on 
the very day whéreon Mary received the unwel- 
come summons to meet him, as related. But 
she did meet him, and as she entered the apart- 
ment where he had become seated, he rose and 
addressed her : 

“Dear Mary, in accordance with the mutual 
agreement made between us in your uncle’s 
presence, two years ago, by which I was bound 
to absent myself from your presence until this 
day, and you were bound to receive me as a 
suitor for your hand, if in the meantime you 
heard nothing from your former lover, I now 
come to hear the result.” 

“Thave heard nothing from George,” replied 
Mary, earnestly, “and I am well aware my word 
stands pledged to you, but still I must beg of 
your generosity a further probation of only 
twenty-four hours, and then should I hear no 
tidings of my lost one, my word shall be re- 
deemed.” 

“If you can give any fair reason why I should 
grant you the boon you ask, or by what means 
von axynest +- ~-s0ive the tidings to which you 
have alluded, then will I wait four-and-twenty 
hours longer.” ‘ 
not “asked” Mary. 

“TI do,” replied Somerville, slightly smiling. 
“Then, perhaps, you wiil think me a weak 
and silly girl, when 1 inform you that I wish for 
the delay I have asked for, in order that I might 
have an interview with her.” 

“Although I consider your reason a very 
slight and almost absurd one,” replied Somer- 
ville, “still, I will grant your request on one 
condition.” 

“Name it?” 

“ | must accompany you through the interview 
you have spoken of.” 

“Taccept your condition,” answered Mary, 
quickly, and thereupon Somerville left the house. 

The house occupied by Mina the prophetess, 
was situated about three miles from the residence 
of Tomlinson, ona bold promontory called Nau- 
gus Head. A few Indian wigwams surrounded 
the spot where the habitation of the prophetess 
stood, and to this habitation did Henry Somer- 
ville wend his way, accompanied by Mary Wil- 
ton, on the succeeding morning. 

They found the prophetess standing at the 
door, who hastily welcomed, and then ushered 
them into an apartment that contained no other 
furniture save a large square mirror, the face of 
which was covered by a silken veil. 

After casting a significant glance towards 
Somerville, Mina thus addressed our heroine : 

“ What is your business with me, Miss Wil- 

mn?” 

‘one Some words you repeated in my presence, 
last evening,’ answered Mary, “caused me to 
have a faint hope that you night be able to—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you,” interrupted the 
prophetess, “you wish to lek in my magic 
mirror, do you not ?” 

“That is my object,” repliel Mary. 

“Call to your aid all the fortitude you can 
muster,” said the prophetess, who then proceeded 
to remove the veil from the magic mirror, that 
disclosed to the curious and sstonished gaze of 
our heroine the inside of a large gothic church 
with the altar decorated as if for a marriage 
ceremony. 

After she had gazed a moment the veil sud- 
denly dropped over the mirror. 

“Would you see more?” asked Mina. 

“I wish to see all that is to be seen, 
Mary’s answer. 

“Look azain!” exclaimed the prophetess, 
drawing aside the veil. 

Our heroine did look again, nd saw standing 
before the altar, a young man holding by the 
hand a beautiful brunette. 

As the face of the man turned towards the 
bride, and became visible to Mary, then, with 

| her eyes almost jumping from their sockets, she 
' 
| 


| sir 
| Sway and no tidings of her lover were received, 

| 

! 


” 








exclaimed,—‘‘ Good God! that is George !”” 

“And he is false! exclaimed Somerville, 
stepping forward. 

“O, no, no!” exclaimed Mary, “ although I 
see, yet I cannot believe that.” 

“Nor shall you!” exclaimed Gerge Tomlin- 
son, darting out from behind the mirror, and 


undying love. This mutual explanation took clasping her in his fond embrace. 


1 she hoped; and that hope, faint and | 


a Spanish vessel, and carried to Cuba, where, 

finding an excellent chance to make a fortune, 

he resolved to stop until that desirable resuit was 
| accomplished. Henry Somerville, whose father 
owned a plantation on the island, arrive | there 
about the same time, aad a close intimacy soon 
sprung up between the two young men, whose 
| characters and manners were very similar. The 
| beauty of Mary Wilton was, however, the con- 
| 
} 


stant theme of our hero’s thoughts and words, 
until Somerville (who did not believe in wo- 
mun’s constancy) challenged him to a trial of 
| Mary’s faith. 

The challenge was accepted, the preliminaries 
| settled, and the two young men arrived at S 
| in the strange-looking vessel, which belonged to 
| George. Somerville, however, landed at Nau- 
gus Head, before the vessel entered the inner 
harbor, and furnished Mina with the magic mir- 
ror, and the reader knows that woman's faith 
can stand the trial, even of what was then re- 
ligiously believed to be supernatural agency, al 
though the elder Tomlinson was often afterwards 
heard shrewdly to observe, that, ‘as to the mat. 
ter of that, he took it, there was more magic in 
the little word love, than in all the mirrors which 
were ever manufactured.” 








CHOOSING HUSBANDS, 


When a girl marries, why do people talk of 
her choice? In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred has she any choice? Does not the man, 

robably the last she would have chosen, select 

er! A lady writer says :—‘‘ J have been mar- 
ried many years; the match was considered a 
good one, suitable in every respect—age, position 
and fortune. Every one said Thad made a geod 
cnoice. I loved my husband when I married 
him, because, by unwearied assiduity, he had 
succeeded in gaining my affeetions; but had 
choice been my privilege, I certainly should not 
have chosen him. As J look at him in his easy- 
chair, sleeping before the fire, a huge dog at his 
feet, a pipe peeping out of the many pockets of 
his shooting-coat, I cannot but think how differ- 
ent he is from what I would have chosen. My 
first penchant was for a clergyman; he was x 
flatterer, and cared but little for me, though 1 
have not forgotten the pang of his desertion. My 
next was a lawyer, a young man of immense 
talent, smooth, insinuating manners; but he, too, 
after walking, talking, and dancing and flirting, 
left me. Either of these would have been my 
‘choice ;’ but my presenthusband chose me, and 
therefore I married him. And this, I cannot 
help thinking, must be the way with half the 
married folks ot my acquaintance.” —ieynolds’s 
Miscellany. 





SIXPENCE A DAY. 


There is now an old man in an almshouse, in 
Bristol, England, who states that for sixty years 
he spent sixpence a day in drink, but was never 
intoxicated. A gentleman who heard this state- 
ment, Was somewhat curious to ascertain how 
much this sixpence a day, put by every year, at 
five per cent., compound interest, would amount 
to in sixty years. ‘Taking out his pencil, he be- 
gan to calculate, putting down the first year's 
savings (365 sixpences), £9 2s. 6d, he added the 
interest 9s 1 1-2d,and thus went on year by year, 
until he found, that in the sixtieth year the 
sixpence a day reached the start) 
POR De try Whew ee EY OU TOE vy, 
and allowed it to ace late at P i 
terest, he might have been worth the above noble 
sum ; so that, instead of taking refuge inan alms- 
house, he might have contented himself with a 
house of his own, costing £700, and fifty acres 
of land, worth £50 an acre.—Lnglish paper. 


Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes ; he boasts 

Splendors beyond what go: as Summer knows, 

Or Autuwn, with his many fruits aud woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
c the snow and clothed the trees with ice: 

When the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a tlood of light. 

















Ipie Man. 
Yucca. 
The yucca, of which there are some twenty or more 
species and varieties in cultivation, is a kable genus 


of ornamental plantas, all, we believe, natives of the United 
States—some from the north, some west, and some south 
—though the name is South American. Some varieties 
are shrubby, and among these the gloriosa, superba and 
serrulata, whieh are usually kept in greenhouses, attain 
the height of eight or ten feet, assuming a palm-like form, 
a round clean stem, surmounted by « mass of long- 
pointed foliage. When they are in bloom they are at 
once remarkable and beautiful—the flowers, w™en are 
bell-shaped, being produced on pyramidal spikes four or 
five feet high. We have seen plants with upwards of two 
hundred flowers all open at the same time. The low- 
growing herbaceous sorts are better adapted to outdoor 
culture at the north than the shrubby ones, whieh can- 
not endure the cold. The filamentosa, flaccida, angusti- 
folia, and some others, are quite hardy without protee- 
tion, and when planted in large beds on lawns are very 
effective. These are propagated from seeds and suckers, 
and are rather tardy in blooming, but they are worth 
waiting for. 





i F 
= Ladies Slipper. Most of our readers have no 
doubt seen this beautiful indigenous species of ladies slip- 
per. They may not know, however, that the genus is 
one of the most known and prized of what are called 
‘terrestrial orchids ""—that is, orchideous plants that 
are grown in the earth, instead of blocks of wood sus- 
pended in the air, and designated as ~ arials” This 
fairieanum was introduced into England some two or 
three years ago from the East In:lies, and is quoted in the 
English catalogues yet at $25 per plant. It bears trans- 
planting, and by cultivation grows more richly colored. 
It is well worth the little care it requires, growing in deep 
shade beneath trees where other plants would languish. 


Hanging or Climbing Plants for Vases. 

There are many beautiful trailing or climbing plants, 
which, suspended in baskets or vases in the plant-room 
or parlor, make elegant ornaments. Lobelia gracilis ts 
ove of the prettiest plants we know for this purpose. 
When covered, as it will be when proper care is taken of 
it, with its profusion of elegsnt blue flowers, it te con- 
fesaed to be acharming ornament The Nierembergias 
are nest, beautiful plants for this purpose, The Torenia 
Asiatica is also beautiful, both with white flowers. The 
Lysimachia Nummularia, « strietly hanging plant. t+ of 
the easiest culture; and with its bright yellow flowers, 
pretty foliage and graceful habit, » deservedly a great 
favorite 


Hedychium. 

G@ariand-flower. Large reed-like looking plants with 
splendid flowers, but which are only suitable for large 
places, as they require the heat of a stove ands great 
deal of room to flower well They are natives of the East 
Indies. Hedychium coronarium has large white flowers. 
exceedingly fragrant. Ali kinds require rich light soti, 


ai ns 











and are increased by dividing the roots. 


A correspondent of the Columits (5 ¢ 

the folio@ing melancholy {lustration of 

ofthe types. A young gentieman } ” t 

having been united by the holy bx wds of 9 

Martiege petice, with a verse of his « 

the printer for publieation, as follows 
* Married—At Gosham, July 2s 





* 





93. A Comkey, Bag. as 
tervey at Law, to Miss Euphemia W iggt bota ef 
Gosham 

aove is the union of two hearts 
That beat in softest meluty 
Time with ite ravages inparce 

| No bitter fusion to its eostaey 

| Mr. Comkey looked with much anatety for the heue of 

| the Gosham Sentinel, in order to see bis name fn prime 
The compositor into whose chan 


Be the notioe was paced 
happened to be on a spree at the time am rh pe 
wonderful blunders in setting it up—thus 
** Married—At Gosham, July 38, A Douke Bay , ter 
nally at Law, to Miss Epheunia riggins, both of Gooedam 
“Jove is an omion of two heads 
That belts tu softest melony ; 
Time with its cabbages imparts 
No better teed to an extra dray 
Phanecy Mr. Alexander Conkey's pheelina 


1 made some 


MONT BLANC 
Av American traveller not long since addressed Moat 
Blane in the following grapbie strain 
tall things on tother side of the 
their match here : 
| Hew de du, Mont Blane! I vow 3'm glad to meet ye; 
| A thund’rin’ grist © miles 1 ve come to greet ye! | 
} 1'm from America, where we ve got « fountaiu— 
Niagara it 's called—where ) ou might lave 
| Your mighty phiz; then you couta shirt and shave 
In oid Keutueky—in our M h Cave, 
| Or take & suoos, when you 're in want of rest, 
Oo our prairies in the great “* Far Weert: 
Or, when you 're dry, might cool your heated liver 
By sipping up the Missis-ippi River 
As for companions, should you wish fr any, 
Why, we ‘ve the Cat-kill and the Alleguany 
You uiay sceept tuem with tmpanity , 
| They both staud high in our community 
Give us meal! You'd almost step fron henes—- 
Vur folss all long to see Your Bauinence 
Come over, Blane! —don't make the least ado 
Bring Madame Jura with you, and the iit! 


If there are some 


Wig pond, we have got 











laclers, toe’ 


_ Over the line in Capada they are as inquisitive as their 
Yankee neighbors. Some years since the receiver geueral 
was travelling om a steamboat with considerable fuods fer 
government, Gud for the sake of safety and privacy, he 
engaged the whole of the ladies cabin. The ho he ngers 
Were all alive to ascertain the reason of this arrangement, 
and especially to know the Gusivess the oficer could have 
on hand te require so much room and meuey. At epgth 
one of them, more bold than the rest, veutured to intro- 
dace the subject as the receiver was walking the deek, 
and approsching him, asked if be was engaged ona gov- 
ernment contract, 





“ A very large one?’ 

“ Yes.’ 

“ May I ask what it is?"" 
“Fes.” 


“ Well, pray, sir, what is it ”"" 

“ Why, you sew,” said the reeeiver-general, with great 
seriousness, ** the queen of Eugland tas made a present to 
the king of Siam of this bail of Lake Untario, and | am 
engaged to bottie it of!" 

No more questions were asked. 


A Dutchman leased his lands to an oil company last 
Spring. on condition of receiving onevighth of the ol. pro- 
cured. The well proved to be» pretty goot one, and che 
farmer began to think that the off mien shoull give Diu 
better chance, and ventured to tel! them so. 1 hey asked 
him what he wanted. He said they ought to give him 
one-twelfth. The agreement was flaaily made, wilh the 
understanding that the Dutchman wos pot to tell any 
one. All went smooth until the next division day came. 
when our friend was early on hand to see how much bet- 
ter be would bw off uuder the new bargain. Lieven bar- 
rels were rolied to one side for the oil wea and ous for 
hun. Ths did not suit him. 

~ How's dish?" says he. “I think I was to get more 
as before: by jinks, you make mistake |’ 

The matter was expinined to him, that he forwerly got 
One barrel of every eight, but it was bis own proposiuom 
to only take one of every twelve. This revelation tuok 

im aback. Ie seratched his head, looked cross, and 
relieved his sweiling breast of feelings of seif-reproweh by 





indignantly remarking - 
“Weil, by dunder, dat ish de first time as ever I 
now'd eight was more as dwelve |’ 


— — 


A Snntah smtmbmten ~~~ 
“TOU try the tea mysel’.” 
he warmed 

cellent. i. 
* Man,” says the minister, “ is that the way ye eup it? 
* What ither way should it be suppit’ It's excellent, 
I say, minister.” E 
it may be gude that way, doctor; but try it wi’ the 
cream and sugur, man'—try it wi that, aud tien eee hoo 
ye like it” 


it, tasted it, amd told the minister it was ex- 





THE DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. 
In prime of life Tom lost his wife ; 
8 Dick, to soothe his pain 
* Thy wife, | trow, has long ere now 
In Abraham's bosom lain.” 


‘* His fate foriorn with grief I mourn,’* 
The shrowd dissembler cries ; 

** For much | fear by this sad tear, s 
She ‘il scratch out Abraham's eyes.” 


—eeeeeeeeeeeee 


A tain, who was staying ata port in Furope, 
was presented with a ticket to the opera. When the per- 
formance was over, he was asked by « friead now lie liked 
+ Well,” answered he, “1 know very little about music, 
and can't pretend to be a judge | liked some things 
pretty well; but I rather think tuat some of Cogn didn t 
know their business. There was one woman who sereech- 
ed and tore round, I thought, in an abominable way, 
and the fulks around me thought 60, too, I guess, for 
they made her do it over a second time. 


A BRANDY. bd 
Some say there 's nothing made in vain, 
Wiaile others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it very handy, 
By citing animals like these— 
Musquitoes, bedbugs, crickets, fleas, 
Aud worse than all, # dandy. 


Two Irishmen were going to fire off acannon just for 
fan; but being of rather an economical turn of mind, 
they did pot wish to lose the bali. So coe of them took 
an fron kettle in his hand to cate it in, aod stationing 
himself in front of the loaded piece, be exciaimed to the 
other, who stood belind it, holding « tighted toreh>— 
* Louch it aisy, Pat!” 


“This, ladies and gentiemen, is the gorilla, or man- 
monkey, the greatest living curiosity in the kaown world. 
He was caztured by ® party of travellers oo the banks of 
the Senegam bia ''—stick accompaniment 

Gordla (indignantly)—Jem Briggs, if you punch me 
again with that stick, ['li come out aud imi yer out of 
yer boots! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
afver fiftren years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has becoms @ “* household word from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wile extent of the United States 
It shoel. be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 





It is just euch a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cirele 
It is printed on the finest satin-curfaeed paper, 
with new type, and in s neat and beautiful style 
Ris of the mammoth rise, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
cw It is sorties tones, tales powmns, stories of the 
gen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humer 
ER It is carefully edited by M M Ballou, who bas 
twenty years of editorial experience in Bowton 
“It contains in ite large, weil filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
cr it numbers among ite reguier contributors the 
best male and female writers in the eoustry 
CD Ite tales, while they abeorh the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for al! tt.«< ix good and beautiful in humanity 
CH It is acknowledged that the good infil venre of such 
@ paper in the home cirrle is almort ineniruiabie 
Ite suggestive pages wipke in the young ap ta- 
uiring «pirit, and add to their eteres of kaow ledge 
. we the columns are free from polities and »|\ jarring 
topics, ite object being to make homer happy 
EW 1¢ is for these reasons that it tine for years been so 
popular « favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY LN ADVANCE 
leuberriber, -me year. ..... ee 
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4 subsecriters, “ i 
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together for @4 per year 
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MM RALIAC, 
inter Street, Beaton, Maas. 
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So. putting seme in a skillet, 












